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THen there is the fellow who won’t make any New Year’s 
resolutions because he hasn’t used up the ones he made last 
time. 


A we Lt fixed person is one who can get his new auto tags 
the first day they go on sale. 





WeLL, anyway. 1930 will be remembered as the year in 
which nobody was killed by overwork. 


‘AMERICA is suffering from a winter of hell,” says the Brit- 
ish Secretary of the Dominions. That is right except that he 
has it backwards. 





Wonper if those new backgammon gowns really have ’em. 





We recentiy said: “These are the times that try men’s 
soles.” A contemporary, probably with an eye to New Year’s 
eve, goes us one better by adding: “These are the times that 
try men’s stomach linings.” 





Anp some hunters will get killed during the holiday hunting 
season because they didn’t know the other hunter was loaded. 





Now that New York is linked with Moscow by radio we 
propose a war of annihilation between Rudy Vallee and the 
Volga Boatman. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT EXCUSE 


,,.VEN before Congress met this, that and the other gov- 
ernment expenditure was proposed as an unemployment 
relief measure; and as long as congressmen are together there 
will be many of them urging their own pet schemes as relief 
measures, just as they pushed them as “war measures’ some 
dozen vears ago. It is an insidious sort of attack from which 
level-headed members must protect Uncle Sam’s treasury. 
Congress can be depended on to be sympathetic and generous 
toward unfortunate citizens, but it must guard itself against 
acts which would mean direct benefit to selfish interests and 
relief to the unemployed only incidentally. All propositions 
should still be judged on their own intrinsic merits. 


‘THe unkindest cut of all today is a salary cut. 





We ONLY wish that all those “best minds” of business who 
lied to us last year and tried to make us believe there were no 
hard times are now among the unemployed and standing in 
the bread line. ‘They deserve it—such a fate—but the chances 
are that they are off in Europe or the South, enjoying life on 
the profits they made from their falsifications. 


THERE is justice—it seems that the wages of sin have been 
cut along with the rest of the wages. 
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EDITORIAL 


FARM RELIEF 
GENATOR BORAH and some of his followers are still 


demanding farm relief, but the demands do not seem to 
evoke the same general sympathy they used to. When other 
classes were prosperous and the farmers were in the dumps 
it sounded very reasonable to ask that farmers be put on a 
basis of equality with other industries. But when all the 
other industries fell flat too there was plenty of equality. In 
fact, the farmers are often in a better position.” Very few 
farmers have been seen tramping the streets in search of jobs, 
and ending the day by taking their places in the bread lines to 
keep from starving. All classes need relief now. In that sort 
of left-handed way equality has been achieved. But it takes 
time for political leaders to turn around, so we may expect to 
hear a repetition of their equality demands. But talk about 
farm relief through a sort of habit may be expected in the 
short session of Congress. 


Ir CERTAINLY must be tough in Germany to decide which 
of the 24 parties one belongs to. 


THE AMATEUR 


HEN Bobby Jones decided to make a little money out 

of his golf reputation by appearing in the movies he 
announced emphatically that he would not become professional 
under any considerations. 


Many a man has wondered just what this taint of pro- | 


fessionalism is and why so many sportsmen carefully avoid it. 
The fact that the professional gets big money out of the game 
while the amateur gets nothing (theoretically) would not 
strike the average man as any particularly strong reason to 
avoid professionalism. 

The truth of the matter is that the distinction is a social 
one. It was developed in England. ‘There the brilliant ama- 
teur may even be received by the royal family—but not the 
professional, who is in the game for filthy lucre. So there you 
are. If vou are a genius in golf, tennis, or football you can 
take your choice between money and social standing. Of 
course some players contrive to make a little money out of 
their game and still remain amateur—but that is another story. 


More people used to die of consumption—but now more 
die from overproduction. 


SWEET ARE THE USES 


HEN a man cannot be happy the best thing for him to 

do is to be philosophic. If troubles cannot be pushed 

aside for the moment they may be examined with the view 

of future benefits—just as doctors studied yellow fever, the 
bubonic plague and smallpox. 

We can see now that when we shall have’Come out of the 
business depression we shall be in better shape. We have 
taken an involuntary “holiday” in production and distribu- 
tion, which means that big needs and demands have been 
created—a general em finess—for business to fill when it 
gets going again. 

Furthermore, just as hs sick man has time to think it over 
and realize where he has not been living right, so the economi- 
cally sick have been able to review the past few years and see 
where they made their mistakes. They will now take the 
measures they see they should have taken sooner, and thus 
such business illness in the future may be avoided, or its effects 
much diminished. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
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What Doth It Profit a Prophet to be Checked Up? 


BOUT the only 
A business the de- 

pression hasn’t 
affected is the prophesy- 
ing business. About this time of the 
year 57 varieties of seers crowd the 
daily columnists for room in which to 
predict, with the aid of the zodiac or 
what have you, what is in store for us 
in the new year. 

The Pathfinder is not so much in- 
terested in what these soothsayers say 
is to come as in what they said would 
happen. Prophets are quick to remind 
the world when events chance to link 
up with their predictions, but are no- 
ticeably bashful about mentioning great 
expectations that were not realized. So, 
following its annual custom, The Path- 
finder herewith presents a brief review 
of certain anticipations for the past 
12 months. 

At the outset, we might again call 
attention to the fact that as a rule such 
prognostications are full of generalities 
and a wily prophet can link up almost 
any great world happening with his or 
her forecast. Even so, there were many 
cases where imaginations or deductions 
overshot the mark. 

To start with, consider Madame Fraya 
of European fame. She may have, as 
She claims, predicted the deaths in 1929 


**BE IT RESOLVED’’ 


It is easy enough, at the beginning 
of the new year, to dwell too much 
on the mistakes, sins and follies of 
the year just past. I can think of 


nothing more tragic than carrying 
over thought of past failures.—Bishop 


James E. Freeman, of Washington. 


People are always prophesying 
what will happen next; and they are 
always falling into the fatuous and 
obvious folly of making it merely 
the same as what happened last.— 
Gilbert K. Chesterton. 








of Clemenceau, Foch, Sarrail, etc., but 
you could link up the death of any 
notable with such a cleverly worded 
1930 indication as this: 


There will be many deaths of prominent 
people throughout the world . . . and two 
or three of France’s foremost personalities 
will succumb. 


That happens every year! 

“A-war will break out in the Far East 
and will cause unhappy repercussions 
in many countries of the Western Hem- 
isphere,” Madame Fraya added. 


While the “I-Told-You-So” Chorus Crows So Lustily 
Let Us Compare Some Anticipations and Happenings 





—Le Rire, Paris 


The famous seer, Madame Fraya, looking 
for her glasses. 

But the “war” in China is with us 
always. 

The fact that the throne of the boy 
king Michael was usurped by his dad 
could very well come under her prophe- 
cy that a sovereign would be “removed 
from his throne.” Still, on the other 
hand, what about the great number of 
upsets of Latin-American presidential 
chairs about which Madame Fraya said 
nothing? Probably she couldn’t read 
the stars for this side of the Atlantic 
because of the smoke of battle of revo- 
lutions. Anyhow, Madame Fraya must 
be quite disappointed, professionally of 
course, that no attempt was made to 
assassinate Mussolini as per her United 
Press interview. 

Anton Johanson, Swedish farmer-as- 
trologer, might have been a member of 
the great chorus which “predicted” the 
World war, but he fell a little short in 
his forecast that in 1930 France and 
Spain would “battle on Spanish soil.” 

Nor did A. M. Grimm, German as- 
trologer, fare much better in predicting: 
“The decade will be opened by a big 
-zarist revolution in Russia, wherein the 
czarists in short but sanguinary battles 
will wrest victory from the bolshevists, 
expel them from the country or kill 
them, and reinstate a Romanoff on the 
throne of Russia at the end of 1930!” 

Then there is Madame Marcia, Wash- 
ington seeress. We very much doubt 
the veracity of the stars which to her 
pointed “to a fine, fruitful year.” How- 
ever, she will probably claim credit for 


anticipating another 
slump in Wall Street (it 
had already taken sev- 
eral bumps). On the 
other hand, her announced war did not 
get into the papers. The most interesting 
part of her forecast was this paragraph: 


There is also the possibility of another 
great airship for transatlantic travel being 
brought to the fore and creating much at- 
tention, thereby flourishing for a time, but 
followed by destruction or tragedy. 


There was the British R-101 tragedy, 
for instance. It occurred in October; 
Madame Marcia’s reference was to 
April. And we have airship disasters 
almost every year. 

And now the prophets are at work 
overtime predicting their usual crop of 
floods, hurricanes, earthquakes, ectc., 
for 1931. To further deepen your gloom 
we might, in a similar vein, definitely 
anticipate the following: 


Due to economic cycles, people who pro- 
duce nothing will have nothing to consume. 

Due to the influence of the planets, peo- 
ple who invest in the stocks at inflated 
values will lose money on them, 

Due to the sun spots, people who abuse 
their constitutions will suffer from ill 
health. 

Due to the laws of gravity, people who 
drive off cliffs will break their necks. 
Due to natural human depravity, 
people who know the cause of their mis 
fortune will lay the blame on something 

else. 


Truly, though, one thing this country 


needs is fewer discouraging prophets 
and more encouraging profits! 
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THE FARM SITUATION 

HAIRMAN LEGGE of the Farm 
C Board and Secretary Hyde of the 

Department of Agriculture still 
agree that the troubles of the farmers 
spring from overproduction and that 
the remedy lies in curtailing acreage 
and developing cooperative groups. 

A new note was sounded by Mr. Legge 
when he scolded a section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers As- 
sociation for 
their attitude in 
refusing farm 
paper. He warn- 
ed the bankers 
that they were 
linked with the 
farmers and 
would go up or 
down in prosper- 
ity -with them. 
For the next 25 
years he said, 
wheat prices will 
be generally low- 
er than in the 
last 25, and with rapid development of 
wheat growing in Russia the American 
crop will have to be partically limited 
to home consumption needs. 

In his annual report Secretary Hyde 
also stressed the fact that farmers are 
producing too much, but he devoted 
much attention to a condemnation of 
artificial means of stimulating agricul- 
ture and furnishing temporary relief. 
“Supply and demand conditions cannot 
be set aside by legislation,” said the Sec- 
retary, and he added that neither dump- 
ing abroad nor storing surpluses at 
home would be of much help. A part 
of the report was evidently aimed at 
those congressmen who are proposing to 
bring up the old export debenture plan 
again. President Hoover asked for a 
supplemental appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for the Farm Board. 

Mr. Legge’s reference to bankers suf- 
fering with farmers came just as the 
Department of Justice prepared to make 
a wide and thorough investigation of 
the enormous losses through bankrupt- 
cy of banks. This was directed by the 
President. just after figures had been 
produced to show that the total of bank- 
ruptcy liabilities in the last five years 
was more than $5,000,000,000; that the 
total assets realized were but 11 per cent 
of the liabilities, and that creditors got 
less than nine cents on the dollar. A 
large proportion of the failures were 
small-town banks in close connection 
with farming. 





Hyde 


AN APPLE RACKET? 


Those Far West apple men who 
thought of having the unemployed sell 
apples at five cents each on street cor- 
ners had a clever idéa. Apples began 
to move rapidly, because people bought 
through a charitable‘feeling as well as 
through a desire for the wholesome 
fruit. And then, at first, the apples were 


TOPICAL TOPICS 
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cheaper than usual. One “jobless” ven- 
dor in New York, where the thing start- 
ed, reported selling eight crates a day. 
But as soon as the business became 
brisk enterprising fellows began to get 
in on it. Wholesale prices were boost- 
ed. Fruit dealers “staked” some. of 
the free-licensed sellers and took most 
of the profits. Some of the unemployed 
began to employ others to sell apples. 
One man had eight helpers working for 
him on different corners while he pass- 
ed his time watching and directing 
them. Western apples were used, it 
was said, because they were the only 
ones graded for size, and the apples 
were well advertised in the transaction. 
But as the new merchants became more 
and more numerous, the prices higher 
and the novelty a little dulled the busi- 
ness decreased—and so did the tips the 
purchasers handed out freely at first. 
The public smelled a racket—at least 
in some places, 





MELLON HITS BONUS PLAN 


The plan, supported from many quar- 
ters in Congress and elsewhere, to have 
the government borrow some $3,400,- 
000,000 and cash the bonus insurance 
certificates of war veterans as a means 
of unemployment relief was emphati- 
cally opposed by Secretary Mellon of 
the Treasury Department. His opinion 
had been requested by Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan. 

The distribution of that much money, 
said Mr. Mellon, would have only a 
temporary stimulating effect on busi- 
ness; funds needed for business enter- 
prises would thus be diverted to gov- 
ernment use; the government by pay- 
ing 15 years in advance of maturity 
would be practically doubling the 
amount voted for the veterans, and the 
holders of the certificates by cashing 
now would forego the benefits of future 
protection—the main purpose of in- 
surance policies, 

“Therefore,” concluded Mr. Mellon, 
“the proposal is against the best in- 
terests of the veterans; unjustified as a 
matter of broad economic policy, and 
seriously detrimental to the public debt 
operations of the government.” 


FOOTBALL ABOLISHED 


At the end of a hectic season of foot- 
ball one more college took the drastic 
step of banning the game as an inter- 
collegiate sport. This was Loyola uni- 
versity, a Catholic school of Chicago. 
It was decided by the management that 
the game had gotten away from the 
ideals and purposes of education and 
was competing with other entertain- 
ment agencies in appealing to the pub- 
lic. The game is to be preserved as an 
“intramural” sport—that is, it will still 
be played by the 7,000 Loyola students 
among themselves as a part of their 
physical training work. Withdrawal 
from competition with other colleges 
came after a very poor season for the 
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—Rochester Times-Union 


Step on the Gas 


team, which won only two out of nine 
games played. But there was no com- 
plaint as far as receipts went, according 
to President Kelley. It was just 25 
years ago that President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia university, New 
York, forbade the game, calling it 
“harmful to academic standing and 
dangerous to human life.” In that same 
year an alderman of Boston sought to 
prevent the playing of the barbarous 
game within the city limits. But foot- 
ball was even rougher then than now. 


JUNK AUTOMOBILES 

Everybody knows that the roads are 
cluttered with old and decrepit auto- 
mobiles, but it took the American Auto- 
mobile Association to get accurate fig- 
ures. It calculated that at the end of 
1930 there were on the highways 8,000,- 
000 cars worth less than $25 each. Cars 
of 1925 vintage are valued in the blue 
book at that, while cars of earlier crops 
are not valued at all. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Co. cal- 
culated that in the 10 years ending with 
1929 there had been scrapped 15,195,000 
automobiles which had cost $12,156,000,- 
000. Last April it was announced that 
automobile manufacturers were prepar- 
ing to spend $15,000,000 this year in 
junking some 400,000 autos. Many states 
set aside periods for inspecting all ve- 
hicles, and a large number failed to pass 
and were not worth the price of re- 
pairs. In Washington dealers destroy- 
ed 766 cars in two months—cars taken 
in on trades. At the beginning of 1930 
there were 30,000 cars in Washington 
paying the minimum tax of $1, which 
put ‘them in the “worthless” class. 


POST OFFICE FRAUDS 


Among the unfinished jobs undertak- 
en by various Senate committees last 
summer was that of looking into 
charges of fraud and collusion in the 
leasing of post office buildings to the 
government... Senator Blaine, however, 
had uncovered enough to declare that 
the scandal of the business “will not be 
dwarfed by Teapot Dome.” He and his 
committee’ questioned Jacob Kulp of 
Chicago who admitted that he had fi- 
nanced 14 substations in that city and 
that’ he was interested in 27 buildings 
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leased to the government for an annual 
rental of $933,850. But Kulp told of other 
contractors who stood in so well with 
the government as to take jobs away 
from him at much higher bids than his 
own. Senator Blaine declared that 
every big lease inquired into was 
“grossly excessive,” and that the an- 
nual rental was from 23 to 40 per cent 
of the value of the property. His com- 
mittee’s program calls for the investi- 
gation of a total of 400 leases on which 
rentals amount to more than $2,000,000 
a year. Postmaster Brown in his an- 
nual report criticized the present policy 
of leasing post office and garage quar- 
ters where the rental exceeds $6,000 a 
year as “unbusinesslike,” and announc- 
ed that he had formulated a plan for 
government ownership in all such cases, 


TAX REFUNDS $241,500,000 


During the fiscal year of 1930 44,166 
claims for refunds of taxes were made; 
31,317 allowed in full or in part, and 
12,849 rejected. The tax refunds allow- 
ed cost the government $241,500,000. Of 
this sum $36,500,000 represented inter- 
est paid on the amounts refunded. 

Not all of the sum mentioned above, 
however, was paid out in cash. The 
part never collected amounted to $124,- 
000,000, while $35,800,000 was credited 
against taxes due in other years. The 
cash paid out by the government to the 
claimants amounted to $81,680,000. 

In the last fiscal year income taxes 
collected by the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau amounted to $2,410,000,000—an in- 
crease of nearly $79,000,000 over the 
1929 fiscal year, in spite of the one per 
cent reduction in the tax. Miscellaneous 
internal revenue collected by the bu- 
reau amounted to $630,000,000—an in- 
crease of $22,000,000 over the year be- 
fore. These increases, however, far 
from balanced the loss in tariff revenue. 





LEVINE CHARGES DROPPED 

Charles A. Levine, who with Clarence 
Chamberlin made the first flight from 
the United States to Germany, was ar- 
rested and jailed in Vienna on charges 
of attempting to counterfeit French 
coins. After he was released on $7,000 
bail the charges against him were drop- 
ped for lack of evidence and he was 
freed of all suspicion that he had tried 
to falsify money. Levine announced 
that he would immediately return to 
America and make preparations for a 
solo flight around the world, flying east 
from New York. He said he would pilot 
his own machine and expected to make 
the complete trip in 15 days. 


orm 


ARCTIC BEAUTY CONTEST 

Two dozen dark-eyed, brown-skinned 
Eskimo girls entered the first beauty 
contest to be held within the Arctic 
circle. The contest was held at Baker 
Lake on Chesterfield Inlet some. 1,000 
miles north of Winnepeg and the winner 
was selected by Andrew Brown, in 
charge of the trading post at that place. 
Enoosiak, aged 24, was the lucky girl 
and she received as a prize the first mir- 
ror she ever owned. Her name means 
“Shining Star” in English. 









“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





The ink makers during the war learn- 
ed how to make ink by passing a rusty 
nail through a barrel of vinegar water 
—and it looks as if they would never 
give us anything better. What a shame 
it is that so many great manufacturing 
concerns haven’t learned that the war 
is over—either in the way of lowering 
prices or restoring prewar quality. 


The scheme to sell theater seats 
through the Postal Telepgraph Co. is not 
running a smooth course. The manager 
of a certain show hit says that the Postal 
returns a large number of tickets too 
late to sell while the telegraph company 
counters with the charge that the 
theater allots them only the poorest 
seats. At any rate, this particular house 
cut down the Postal’s daily allotment 
from 150 to 67 seats. 


The Moller plant at Hagerstown, Md., 
the city that fathered the auto industry, 
has been engaged to manufacture the 
new Martin mail order baby auto that 
uses its packing case for a garage, re- 
ports the Morning Herald of that city. 


Ford, it is said, is so disgusted with 
Polish cooperation that he is closing his 
Warsaw works and has abandoned his 
Gdynia project. Incidentally, the Lon- 
don India Rubber Journal reports that 
Ford’s South American rubber planta- 
tion is faring badly, due to a poorly 
chosen site and labor troubles. How- 
ever, you might discount some of this 
because of England’s interest in rubber. 
Meanwhile Advertising and Selling re- 
peats rumors of an eight-cylinder Ford 
with an aeroplane motor, 


The National Bellas Hess Co., of New 
York, one of the largest women’s wear 
concerns in the country, has picked The 
Pathfinder as one of a small number of 
leading periodicals which they are to 
offer their vast list of customers in their 
spring catalogue. This addition of a 


magazine subscription department is a 
novel venture in energetic business 
getting. 


Mail order prices have declined 10 
per cent. Montgomery Ward and Sears, 
Roebuck sales for November were more 
than 20 per cent off. 


Canned goods are now selling for less 
than the cost of packing. Competition 
from green goods shipped in the increas- 
ing number of refrigerator cars is part- 
ly responsible, 


A shoe magazine says that 70 per cent 
of men now wear tan shoes. We sug- 
gest that the old name bootblack be 
accordingly changed to “boottan.” 


It looks as if the California orange 
growers are intending not only to or- 
ganize the consuming public but more 
especially to ORANGIZE it. Anyhow, 
the Federal Farm Board urges Florida 
citrus growers to do likewisc—by copy- 
ing the cooperation methods of the rival 
state. 

ee 


ACHEW! 
Hay fever hit him in the fall, 
And now he rests beneath the sod; 
He really had no sense at all— 
He sniffed some goldenrod! 


et ee 
REMAINS TO BE SEEN 
The new modernistic dining tables with 
no open space beneath will do a lot towards 
saving the shins of married men who use 
the wrong fork when company is present. 
ne 


THAT’S SOMETHING 
The only difference between Class “A” and 
“B” tours when traveling through Europe 
is that on Class “A” you have a guarantee 
not to be kissed by ‘Mussolini. 





Nothing cuts down speed like the sight 
of a speed cop in the rear vision mirror. 





Father, Remembering His Wall Street Losses, Volunteers to Clean the Family Bear Rug 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





DISARMAMENT PACT DRAFTED 


The preparatory disarmament com- 
mission at Geneva wound up six years 
of work and adjourned sine die after 
submitting to the League of Nations a 
rough draft to be used as the basis for 
the deliberations of a world disarma- 
ment conference to be held in the fu- 
ture. Count von Bernstoff, the German 
delegate, moved to have the commission 
recommend the specific date of No- 
vember 5, 1931, for the opening of the 
world conference. “Ten months,” he 
said, “is enough time in which to pre- 
pare for this conference. If 10 months 
is not enough, then 10 years will not 
be enough.” Although Germany’s de- 
mand for a fixed date was supported by 
China, Italy, Russia and Bulgaria, the 
motion was opposed by a majority of 
the delegates and it was left to the 
league to set the date. Anatole Lunach- 
arsky, the Soviet delegate, declared that 
the draft adopted was “both inadequate 
and sterile” and demanded the privilege 
of having the Soviet recommendations 
published in a separate document. He 
said Russia wanted to have nothing to 
do with the official report, which he re- 
garded as negative and not in conform- 
ity with the pledge of the Allies to 
disarm. 


KING IN AUTO ACCIDENT 

King Christian of Denmark was seri- 
ously cut about the face with glass when 
the royal automobile in which he was 
riding from the opera in Copenhagen 
to his castle at Fredensborg collided 
with a small sedan in which two wom- 
en were riding. The smaller car was 
smashed but the occupants were not 
seriously hurt. 


CALLS DEMOCRACY STUPID 


Adolf Hitler, Austrian-born leader of 
Germany’s fascists, stirred up political 
excitement to a high pitch when he 
made his first speech in Berlin since the 
Reichstag elections in which his party 

made large gains. 

“The sword must 

once again sup- 
. plant the plow- 

share,” he told a 
mass meeting of 
student fascists, 

“and from the 

blood in the fields 
rich crops must 
come. It is not 
majority rule 
which brings 
welfare to a peo- 
ple, but the rule 
of the best minds 
and genius, and 
the willingness of the people to submit 
to the mandate of those above them. We 
cannot rise by going begging from con- 
ference to conference. We must display 
our unity and vigor to gain for the 
Reich her proper place in the world. 
If Germany is hated by her enemies, it 


Hitler 
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does not matter. There is more respect 
for us in that hate than in any love 
there might be.” A few days later Hitler 
told an audience at Stuttgart that de- 
mocracy is the “system of stupidity, 
cowardice, weakness and half-hearted- 
ness.” 


SALVAGE SHIP BLOWN UP 
The Italian salvage ship Artiglio was 
blown out of the water and sunk while 
attempting to blow up the hulk of the 





Diving apparatus used by divers on salvaging 
ship Artiglio. 


sunken ship Florence in the path of 
navigation on the coast of Brittany. 
Twelve men lost their lives. The Arti- 
glio won fame last summer for its work 
in salvaging the gold on the Egypt and 
the French ministry of marine employ- 
ed it to destroy a wreck which was sunk 
during the war and which obstructed 
navigation between the islands of Houat 
and Hoedic. Apparently mines planted 
by divers were set off too near the 
salvaging ship. 


MUSSOLINI ADEPT FENCER 

Fascist army officers cheered wildly 
while Mussolini engaged in a fencing 
bout with General Vaccari and several 
times compelled his opponent to admit 
that he had been touched. The black- 
shirt officers had assembled in Rome to 
witness the presentation of a banner to 
the Fascist antiaircraft corps. 


LABORITE DEFIES MACDONALD 


Sir Oswald Mosley, young radical La- 
borite who recently resigned from Mac- 
Donald’s cabinet, caused a sensation by 
issuing a manifesto signed by 17 insur- 
gent Laborite members of Parliament 
d-manding the formation of a semi-dic- 
tatorship composed of five ministers, 
with pewers similar to Lloyd George’s 
war cabinet, to put through an emer- 
gency program to save the industries of 


Great Britain. Mosley, who has a large 
following in the country, declared that 


- “it is impossible to meet the economic 


crisis with a 19th century parliamen- 
tary machine,” and he announced that 
he would start a campaign in support of 
his proposal, 


PRISON OFFICIAL SHOT 

The inspector general of prisons in 
Bengal, Lieutenant General Norman 
Skinner Simpson, was shot dead in his 
office in Calcutta by three Bengalis who 
raided his office. A member of the leg- 
islative council who was in the same 
room was wounded. The three assail- 
ants continued to fire their revolvers as 
they left the room and took refuge in 
the passport office at the end of the cor- 
rider. Later they returned to Simpson’s 
office where they all three attempted to 
commit suicide. Only one succeeded, 
the other two being taken after they had 
wounded themselves seriously. 


GEORGIAN MINISTER KILLED 

Louis Ramichvili, minister from 
Georgia, a small Soviet republic in the 
Caucasus, was assassinated in Paris 
while riding in an open carriage 
through the Place d’Italia, The assassin, 
also a Georgian, gave his name as Bze 
Pchanovkvadze and said he killed the 
Georgian minister for political rea- 
sons. French police asserted that they 
believed the killing was the outgrowth 
of Soviet and White Russian rivalry in 
the Caucasus. 


KILLED BY SNAKE IN SOUP 

Forty students in the London Mission 
School at Erode, India, died a few min- 
utes after they had eaten their midday 
meal. About 15 others became serious- 
ly ill, Later a venomous snake was 
found in the utensil in which the soup 
for the meal had been prepared and it 
was learned that the soup had been 
poisoned by the snake. Among those 
who died was the student cook who 
prepared the meal. 


BANDITS FLOGGED 


The province of Manitoba still resorts 
to the cat-o’-nine-tails as an instrument 
of punishment. When several criminals 
appeared before Justice Adamson in as- 
size court at Winnipeg for sentence the 
justice condemned a bank robber to 15 
years imprisonment and 18 lashes. Mem- 
bers of a drugstore bandit gang received 
as high as 12 years and 10 lashes, 


“ALL. QUIET” NOT SO QUIET 


Fascists under the Aeadership of 
Joseph Goebbles, member of parlia- 
ment, broke up a showing of “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” at a Berlin movie 
house. Catcalls, shouts of derision and 
the release of foul-smelling bombs 
greeted the American-made film based 
on Erich Maria Remarque’s famous war 
novel. Even white mice were turned 
loose by the fascists in order to frighten 
the women from the theater. Police 
were compelled to empty the house and 
suspend further showing of the film in 
order to stop the tumult. The fascists 
escaped with only three of their num- 
ber in the hands of the police. It was 
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observed that the day before the film 
had shown before packed houses with 
women greatly in the majority. Bruen- 
ing’s cabinet held a special meeting to 
discuss the advisability of suppressing 
the film. It was even reported that 
President Hindenburg, who was com- 
mander in chief of the imperial armies 
during the war, was not only highly 
offended by the film but threatened to 
resign if “this libel on the German 
soldier” was allowed to continue. The 
upshot was that the supreme film board 
ordered the film barred from all pic- 
ture houses in Germany on the ground 
that it “endangers German prestige 
abroad.” 


SPANISH REVOLT SQUELCHED 


The Spanish government apparently 
squelched a revolt which started when 
the garrison at Jaca near the French 
border mutinied and formed itself into 
the nucleus of a revolutionary army. 
After being joined by many civilians the 
rebels advanced through the mountain 
passes toward the town of Huesca. Near 
Ayerbe they were met by the national 
troops sent from the Huesca garrison, 
reinforced by troops from Saragossa, 
who engaged them in battle and de- 
cisively defeated them. About 20 rebels 
were killed, 100 were captured, and the 
remainder fled to the mountains for 
safety. Among those captured were two 
of the leaders, Fernyn Galan and Garcia 
Hernandez, who were courtmartialed 
and shot. Only five national troopers 
were killed in the battle. The Berenguer 
government immediately arrested many 
Republican and Liberal leaders through- 
out the country as a precautionary 
measure in case they were implicated 
in the revolt. 


SOVIET COMMUTES SENTENCES 


All Russia was surprised when the 
sentences of the five engineers con- 
demned to death on charges of conspir- 
ing with foreigners to overthrow the 
Soviet regime were immediately com- 
muted to 10 years imprisonment. At 
the same time the sentences of three 
other engineers condemned to 10 years 
imprisonment for the same offense were 
reduced to eight years. Soviet officials 
explained that the sentences were com- 
muted because the accused freely ad- 
mitted their guilt, told everything and 
helped reveal “interventionist plans by 
the French and emigre enemies,” and 
because the Soviet is not vengeful and 
does not desire to kill for the mere 
sake of killing. The trial of the engi- 
neers was one of the most astonishing 
trials ever conducted. Much of the evi- 
dence and testimony was obviously pure 
fiction. Many foreign observers be- 
lieve that the entire affair was a gigan- 
tic fabrication to fool the Russia people 
and to divert their minds from their do- 
mestic governmental difficulties. Great 
pains were taken to broadcast the testi- 
mony throughout the Soviet Union, and 
the accused seemed only too glad to 
make long speeches, giving information 
condemning themselves and involving 
several leading European statesmen 
such as Poincare and “Lawrence of 
Arabia.” Although Russians were sur- 
prised that the sentences of death were 


commuted, foreign correspondents, pre- 
dicted that the accused would not be 
severely punished and stated that im- 
mediate commutation of the sentences 
would confirm the suspicion that the 
trial was not bona fide, but was intend- 
ed for propaganda purposes. 


MEXICO’S SANTA CLAUS 


The department of education of 
Mexico issued a decree aimed to in- 
duce children in that country to look 
to the old Aztec god Quetzalcoatl for 
their presents each Christmas rather 
than to Santa Claus. Progressive Mexi- 
cans feel that Santa Claus is not only 
imported from a strange land but that 
he belongs to northern countries rather 
than to the tropics and semi-tropics. 
Quetzalcoatl, who appears as a feather- 
ed snake, was the bounteous god of the 
old Aztecs and it was to him that the 
ancient Mexicans looked for every good 
thing. 


CHINESE HERB DOCTORS 


The government issued a decree pro- 
hibiting Chinese herb doctors from 
practicing their art in Peru. For a 
century the Chinese herb doctor has 
been a familiar part of life in Peru 
where the descendants of the ancient 
Incas prove easy marks for his quack- 
ery. Under the new law it will be il- 
legal to import into Peru any oriental 
herbs which have not been classified 
botanically and passed upon by author- 
ized drug inspectors, 


RADIO FANS ORANGIZE 


Canadians, concerned about the in- 
vasion of their homes by high-power 
radio stations in the United States or- 
ganized the Canadian Radio League for 
the purpose of promoting the establish- 
ment of a national broadcasting com- 
pany with the powers of a private en- 
terprise and the functions of a public 
utility. “Canadian Programs for Cana- 
dians” is the slogan of the new league. 
Many Canadians complain that whole 
sections of their people cannot hear 
Canadian stations because national 
hook-ups are so few. The Bennett gov- 
ernment, it is reported, looks favorably 
upon the platform of the Radio League. 


SOVIET SPEECH PROTESTED 


The British government formally pro- 
tested to the Soviet government against 
an inflammatory speech delivered in 
English from a Moscow radio station 
with a view of appealing especially to 
British workers. Foreign Secretary 
Henderson declared in the House of 
Commons that, while the speech did not 
constitute an incitement to revolution, 
“it is nevertheless a departure from the 
understanding given by the Soviet gov- 
ernment regarding propaganda.” 


Ooo 


Cursing in Pennsylvania is punishable by 
a fine of 65 cents a word. We presume there 
are reduced rates for Tom Thumb golf 
courses, 
(a a pe 
The girl he leaves behind him today usual- 
ly manages to turn up ahead of him with 
a writ. 
ie 
The hard boiled can have soft heads. 
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Foreign Events 


in Tabloid 








Great Britain 


Bart Kennedy known as the “tramp 
novelist,” dies in London at age of 69. 

Nine nations—Great Britain, United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, India, Hol- 
land, Russia and Switzerland provisionally 
agree at London conference to limit pro- 
duction of cocaine, 


Germany 


Last contingent of Allied troops—210 
French and 40 Belgians—quit Saar region 
which will remain under League of Nations 
until plebiscite in 1935 decides whether it 
shall reunite with Germany or join France, 


Cuba 
President Machado suspends constitu- 
tional guarantees and establishes censorship 
for 60 days throughout republic as result 
of increased rioting among students in 
several cities. 
France 


Senator Theodore Steeg forms coalition 
cabinet with himself as minister of colonies 
and Aristide Briand as minister of foreign 
affairs. 

Australia 

House of Representatives at Canberra 
passes government bill providing:bounty of 
$5 on every ounce of gold mined in Aus- 
tralia in excess of production for this or 
last year. 

Wing Commander Charles Kingsford- 
Smith, transatlantic and transpacific flyer, 
is married at Melbourne to Miss Mary 
Powell. 

Chile 


Fourteen persons, including professors, 
students, lawyers and merchants, are ar- 
rested in connection with plot to blow up 
President Ibanez’s train as he was returning 
to Santiago from southern trip. 


Denmark 
Charles Nielson, unemployed young man, 
fires shot at ceiling while K. K. Steincke, 
minister of social affairs, is speaking in 
Volketing. 
China 
Red army surprises and virtually an- 
nihilates 20,000 provincial troops in north- 
ern Hupeh province, 


Japan 


Census officials estimate present popula- 
tion of Japan at 90,000,000. 


————__ —_ ><> 


Then there is the Englishman who 
thought a flapjack was a sandwich and 
asked the waitress how he could keep the 
syrup from running down his sleeve. 


————_-- ~~ 


Winter time for most flappers is one 
long shiver. 


nee 
STOMACH SUFFERER REGAINS HEALTH 


Mr. Fred Gieser, Register of Deeds, Mc- 
Intosh County, Ashley, N. D., after suffer- 
ing from a serious case of stomach trouble 
for 33 years, reports that he has entirely 
regained his health and is back to work 
again. Stomach sufferers who write to 
the Udga Co., 2352 Dakota Bidg., St. Paul, 
Minn., will receive, free of charge, a val- 
uable booklet and complete satisfaction-or- 
no-pay offer on the same treatment which 
healed Mr. Gieser.—Advertisement, 
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Noted Space Writer Visits 


Einstein, While Lying in Bed, 
That’s Why It’s Such a Nightmare! 


Eating Up Matter. 


months’ visit to the United States, 

his first since 1921, Professor Al- 
bert Einstein promised to refrain from 
public appearance until he reaches Cali- 
fornia early next month. There he in- 
tends to lecture at the Pasadena tech- 
nical high school besides devoting con- 
siderable time to research at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology and Mt. 
Wilson observatory. 

But when his California-bound ship 
arrived at New York relativity’s 
proponent found it impossible to 
evade the press and even went 
ashore to be entertained. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Einstein, a sec- 
retary and Dr. Walter Mayer, mathema- 
tician of the University of Vienna, re- 
cently given a scholarship by the Jew- 
ish Macy Foundation. While in Lon- 
don recently the world-famous physicist 
was made a very flattering offer if he 
would appear on the vaudeville stage 
and explain his theory of relativity to 
the public. He was asked to name his 
own salary. But he would have none 
of it. 

Einstein has a happy faculty for con- 
ceiving theories which tend to upset 
the conventional idea of things. Every- 
body recalls the bombshell-like effect 
that the announcement of his relativity 
theory had on the scientific world. 
Einstein conceived that theory when he 
was in good health. More recently, 
while sick in bed, he conceived an even 
more remarkable theory. The world 
got its first inkling of the discovery 
when at Nottingham university Profes- 
sor Einstein stated that “space is eat- 
ing up matter.” He meant, of course, 
that the study of space is fast becoming 
more important than the study of what 
matter contains, and he was working 
on groups of equations which would 
give a complete explanation of all physi- 
cal action and reaction. 


He started out by discarding the 
theory of ether. The assumption of such 
a medium, he explained, was merely a 
makeshift which is no longer necessary. 
“It now appears,” the scientist declared 
at Nottingham, “that space will have to 
be regarded as a primary thing, with 
matter only derived from it, so to speak, 
as a secondary result. Space now is 
turning around and eating up matter. 
We have always regarded matter as 4 
primary thing and space as a secondary 
result. Space is now having its revenge.” 
This point of view is a departure from 
that originally held by Einstein. When 
he first began on his theory of rela- 
tivity many years ago he held that mat- 
ter was of primary importance and that 
it created its own space as it weni along. 

Tactile and sense impressions led 
early scientists to derive space from 
matter. First they thought of a rigid 
object and then another somewhere 
else. Gradually, from this concept, they 
conceived space as a void containing 
rigid objects. The rigid objects were 


B ‘rout embarking for a_ three 
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Evolved His Theory of Space 


always the primary concept, the start- 
ing point. Euclid adopted this concep- 
tion and considered no other. Newton 
came along and introduced accelera- 
tion without reference to rigid bodies. 
Therefore space came to be regarded as 
a physical reality. All philosophers 
regarded space and time as fundamental, 
In his theory of relativity Einstein at- 





Space Warped Around Earth a la Einstein 


tempted to show that space and time 
are not separate entities. A new sys- 
tem of mathematics, evolved by Rieman, 
was developed to demonstrate the 
theory. 

Relativity unified the general concept 
of world structure and united geometry 
and physics. His theory accounted for 
gravitation. But Einstein was not satis- 
fied with a theory which did not take 
electromagnetic phenomena into ac- 
count. Accordingly he developed his 
uniform field theory, which aimed to 
establish uniformity in the fields of 
electricity and gravity; its object was to 
make it possible to embrace both elec- 
tricity and gravity in the same view- 
point with the aid of the same mathe- 
matical equations. In other words, 
Einstein aimed at a sweeping simplifi- 
cation of the methods for calculating 
the laws of the entirely physical cosmos. 

The ordinary man should not feel 
poorly informed if he does not under- 


EINSTEINOTES 


According to Einstein, even space 
has a permanent curve. 

Einstein says that time isn’t real. 
Well, just let him arrive at the depot 
at 5:55 to catch the 5:45 train and he 
might change his idea. 

A headline says, “Einstein’s Latest 
Address Puzzles 4,000.”. We haven't 
read it but you can make it 4,001 if 
you care to. 

Einstein’s theories will never be- 
come best sellers until he has several 
plagiarism suits filed against him. 

Besides, it’s hard to understand 
Einstein’s theory of space on an 
empty stomach, 


stand the Einstein theories. The great- 
est thinkers still have their misgivings 
about them. In fact Einstein himself, 
who is very modest, does not maintain 
that he has actually proved his new 
theory on the relation between space 
and matter, but he firmly believes that 
the equations which he and certain 
mathematicians are preparing. will 
show that space with its metric struc- 
ture is primary and that matter in all 
its forms is derived from it. Also he 
believes that he has discovered a con- 
cept of space which will embrace all 
phenomena—geometrical, astrophysical, 
electromagnetic. 


One of the difficult things about Ein- 
stein’s theory is that it involves the four- 
dimensional concept. When the physi- 
cist discarded the theory of ether and 
assumed that space and time were not 
distinct categories he assumed space 
to be in one group or block having three 
dimensions; time was classified in an- 
other block having but one dimension. 
If light has a constant velocity in a 
vacuum, argued the scientist, space and 
time could not be separated after the 
fashion of Newton and Descartes. They 
therefore were united in a four-dimen- 
sional “construct” known as “space- 
time.” 

Light waves, according to Einstein’s 
concept, are free electrons in space. 
Space is warped around large bodies 
such as the earth, he says, and the dis- 
tortion resembles the form assumed by 
iron filings on a piece of paper over a 
magnet (See accompanying illustra- 
tion.) This curvature explains the ac- 
celeration of objects falling toward the 
earth, Einstein maintains, and confutes 
Newton’s theory explaining the laws of 
gravity. Newton, you will recall, was 
the gentleman who cut a large and a 
small hole in his door, one for his large 
cat and one for the kitten. 

But as far as most people are con- 
cerned Einstein wasted his time in 
bringing out a new theory. He could 
have just as well republished one of 
his old ones and few would have known 
the difference. 


EINSTEIN SAINTED 


Professor Albert Einstein, because of 
his revolutionary theories, is not so 
highly thought of in church circles. Per- 
haps that is why the face of this Ger- 
man scientist is caricatured on one of 
the stone saints (see arrow) over the 
main entrance to the magnificent new 
$4,000,000 Riverside Baptist church in 
New York, popularly called the Rocke- 
feller church because the oil millions 
helped build it. 


But that is not the first time a living 
person has been treated in such a man- 
ner. For centuries architecture has had 
its little jokes along this line. 


That is why fashionable St. Thomas’s 
Episcopal church in the same city has 
a dollar sign worked over the door and 
a figure representing a W. C. T. U. 
worker tumbling Bacchus from a wine 
keg. 

On the Woolworth building a figure 
in overalls is seen getting the best of 
asilk-hatted individual and here J. P. 
Morgan’s money bags may also be- seen 
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Einstein in Ecclesiastic Stone 


—in stone. Another exterior piece cari- 
catures the late five-and-10 magnate 
counting his nickels and dimes, 

Facial caricatures of the faculty may 
be found on the new Massachusetts 
School of Art and a new Princeton dor- 
mitory depicts Woodrow Wilson chok- 
ing Huerta of Mexico. 

But for that matter, stonework on the 
spires of the famous Notre Dame cathe- 
dral, Paris, pokes fun at famous men of 
a past day. 


Orme 


EINSTEIN DENIED 


Because he does not agree with the 
widely discussed “Einstein theory” of 
creation, Dr. Walter Maxwell, distin- 
guished Washington scientist, has writ- 
ten a poem. “The Master of the Voids” 
denies the German physicist’s theory. 
Expressed in scientific English, it fol- 
lows: 


How came about the universe? 
How came it to exist? 

The simple folk, so sore perverse. 
In quainter sense persist, 


They still persist and say that He— 
Chief artist of the whole— 

Thought out and, made the world they see 
And hath the sole control. 


But he knew nought of “calculus,” 
And must Himself console; 
And, to avert, an after-fuss, 
He made it just a whole. 


“A whole” devised, sole and precise— 
Exactness the one law— 

Knew not of part—a trial device— 
“4 whole” without a flaw. 


But Einstein, Jeans, Eddington, too— 
Each one an unit-crain— 

Declare, by “calculus” it grew; 
To structure did attain. 


The ancient Chief they think is dead; 
Dim “quanta” now prevail; 

Wild “waves” of joy perform instead; 
The folk their Chief bewail. 


The “whole is finite,” Einstein says; 
Nor infinite at all; 

The more the stars becrowd the ways 
“Becometh space more small.” 


Now simple folks cannot conceive 
That “less becometh space”; 

Nor can they sensibly perceive 
What fills the empty place? 


They cannot see how nought can “carve”; 
Or move from its resort; 


The vacant doth not change or swerve; 
Nor “naught” itself distort. 


“Quanta” and “curves” the folk confuse; 

Confuse beyond belief! 

A dwindled “space” they curt refuse, 

And call for their old Chief! 
Oro 
AMERICANA 
In a Western town a big bootlegger had 
his headquarters in the same building with 
the chamber of commerce. The chamber 
of commerce officials complained to the 
owner of the building and had him thrown 
out. Then the bootlegger bought the build- 
ing and threw out the chamber of com- 

merce ! 

America: A place that leads the world in 
sinking ships, funds and putts. 

The United States: A country where mis- 
spelled names are copyrighted. 

The difference between India and America 
is that in the first country a man is judged 
by his caste and in the latter by his cash. 

Representative Hamilton Fish attacking 
the reds for attacking the Constitution 
while he himself joins in the attack on the 
18th amendment, 

Leaving the farm to go to town to be- 
come a banker to make enough money to 
retire and live on a farm. 

Thinking the President is wonderful if 
you prosper and thinking him terrible if 
you fail. 

Oro 
TAKEN AT HIS WORD 

That famous letter writer, John Blair, 
of Warren, Pa., writes us: “I have six 
beautiful, distinctive neckties I-am going 
to mai] to you.” All right, John—let ’em 
come. While you are about it, you might 
include half a dozen shirts, size 15%; a 
dozen collars; three union suits, winter 
weight, size 38 bust measure; half a dozen 
pairs of socks, 104%; a couple pair of 
gloves, 74%2—and anything else you think 
would come in handy during these hard 
times. Hurry ’em along, John, and you will 
receive from us nothing but thanks. 


re 
Many who had the rocks are on ’em. 





Magnificent Riverside Baptist church, River- 

side drive at 122nd street, New York, recent- 

ly opened with the Rev. Harry Emerson Fos- 

dick as pastor. It was built largely by Rocke- 

feller money and boasts one of America’s 
best carillons. 
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Sayings of the Times 





What we need is a more widespread awak- 
ening to the failure of some local govern- 
ments to protect their citizens from murder, 
racketeering, corruption and other crimes, 
and their rallying of support to the men of 
those localities that are today making a 
courageous battle to clean up these places. 
—President Hoover. 


No, I am unable to tell which came first 
—the hen or the egg.—aAlbert Einstein, 


Any alien who at any time after entry 
into the United States becomes affiliated 
with any Organization the purpose of which 
is to supplant our form of government with 
a totally different system, or who engages 
independently in advocating such changes, 
through force or violence, should be de- 
ported.—Senator James J. Davis, former 
secretary of labor, 


I want to go down there again.—Dr. Law- 
rence Gould, second in command of the 
Byrd South Pole Expedition, 


Economic depression has served to un- 
cover a wealth of human kindness and 
consideration.—Goy, Larson of New Jersey. 


We are a bit of star gone wrong.—Sir 
Arthur Eddington, 


There is no particular reason why the 
song, “The Sidewalks of New York” should 
be attached to me.—Former Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith. 


Politics is the thing they keep down in 
Washington.—Sinclair Lewis. 


I have not seen any sign of happiness in 
all the countries of the West.—Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, India poet. 


There can be no homes if women insist 
on following senseless careers and refuse to 
preside over them.—Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, English author, 


The difference between the English of 
America and the English of England is 
mainly one of diction.—George Arliss, 


It is big money that makes Chicago gang 
wars so murderous.—Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago. 


The boy interested in mechanics should 
not have to struggle with the names of 
the wives of King Henry VIII.—Secretary 
of Interior Wilbur, 


Most of our rich men rise from modest 
beginnings.—John Hays Hammond, 


May there never be another war.—General 
John J. Pershing. 


Americans as a whole are a fine people 
and a fine body of sportsmen.—Sir Thomas 
Lipton, 


Ridicule is the keynote of today. Belief 


in nothing reigns.—Will Durant. 


HEEZA MARRIED MAN SAYS 

Wives are people who think they aren’t 
hungry because they got filled up at the 
bridge party in the afternoon, 

The. delicatessen dinner may not be so 
hot but there’s one thing in its favor— 
there’s not much chance of hash being made 
out of the left-overs. 

In the future men will eat beans and say, 
“Ah, dear, these are just like mother used 
to open.” 

After all, a rumble seaf is nothing but a 
breakfast nook on wheels. 
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New York City, 
Dec. 20, 1930 


ASSORTED CLUBS 


OTHAM boasts or puts up with 
(; many clubs, so called. On Fifth 
avenue there afe well upholstered 
clubs where, from the deck of one of 
the new and less rumbling busses, you 
can gaze in and see retired oldsters 
dozing in the presence of men almost 
as intelligent as themselves. Down- 
town there are 
the business- 
men’s clubs 
where executives 
go to meet mem- 
bers who owe 
them money. On 
the side streets 
are “paralysis 
parlors,” which 
is only slang for 
speakeasies. 
These are drink- 
ing places with- 
out any form of 
entertainment where both men and 
women stop in for a snifter of take-a- 
chance liquor at heart-failure prices. 
Parties at such places are more gin 
than cordial. It was here, they tell 
me, that Scotch paralysis originated— 
i. e., when the arm goes to sleep reach- 
ing for the bad news. 

But it is at the alleged night clubs 
that prohibition is supposed to be such 
a howling success—for the proprietors. 
It is here that most of Manhattan’s 
flaunted night life is said to be seen. 
In the days of the old cabaret it was 
wine, women and song, but the modern 
night club advertises jake, janes and 
jazz. But I didn’t find this p. m. club 
life what it is wisecracked up to be. 
The places I visited were pretty tame. 
My eyes didn’t see anything any more 
naughty than can be seen in a certain 
Broadway public restaurant, and the 
only thing my ears discovered was that 
nothing amplifies a snore like gin. In- 
stead of seeing some of Broadway’s 
publicized spenders I was convinced 
that many would-be wild-oat dispens- 
ers try to Cadillac along the Great Maz- 
da Way on a Ford income. Instead of 
staying open all night most of the 
“clubs” that took me in closed at an 
early hour. I have since heard that 
night club life is much like the old 
Gray Mare—‘“she’s not what she used 
to be.” Ticker taping the bucket shops, 
it seems, has resulted in more wild 
parties now being thrown in private 
homes than in night clubs. 

The waiters particularly suffer. Tips 
are said to make up 80 per cent 
of the income of those so employed at 
night clubs. And they tell me that the 
waiters in most places pool their tips 
at the end of the day (or rather night) 
and divvy up equally. This keeps wait- 
ers who are forced to serve tables at 
the rear from complaining. Despite all 
the injunctions about evening dress and 


other requirements, I found some of 
the clubs almost as tough as a chain 
drug store sandwich. Wasn’t it Texas 
Guinan, the club (not bridge) woman 
and originator of “Give the little girl a 
big hand,” who said that a first rate 
night club hostess is one “who can ride 
around in any old patrol wagon with- 
out getting seasick”? 

Night club entertainment consists of 
the usual navel review (not many per- 
formers would suffer if they had to 
pay a cover charge) and the invariable 
female impersonator who, if he ever 
has to write an autobiography, should 
follow style and call it “EX-MAN.” 
Faded frails appear to be the chosen 
companions of corpulent males. How- 
ever, as some wag (Was it you, Win- 
chell?) once said: “Don’t be too hard 
on the gold-digger; she’s just a little 
girl after all!” All in all, though, there 
is more dirt on Manhattan’s stage than 
in her night clubs. 


SIDE GLANCES 


Andy at the Cotton Club without 
Amos ... Rudy Vallee drinking some- 
thing with Eddie Peabody and Kate 
Smith ... “Bugs” Baer and other news- 
paper notables dining in the Tavern... 
The new eating place of L. P. Quan, 
former chef of the presidential yacht 
Mayflower on B’way near 70th street 
... The dance racket where some ball- 
rooms advertise as many as 200 “part- 
ners”... The rush at Gimbel’s for “real 
stones under $1”... The new Waldorf 
Astoria hotel with its private under- 
ground railroad siding ... Antique fur- 
niture that isn’t what’s it’s cracked up 
to be. However, that business is one 
that’s good. They’re selling old furni- 
ture as fast as it can be made .. . The 
new European style hostelry that 
charges $105 a day for a modest suite. 
(There is no way to break even for 
you can’t stuff a Louis Quinze settee 
in a Gladstone bag) . . . And if you're 
finicky that way, “magee” is a new 
slang word to replace the more ob- 
jectionable “lousy.” 


HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 
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RESHARPENED SAWS 

Blessed are the meek today, for they shall 
be vice presidents. 

He who hesitates today is bawled out by 
the traffic cop. 

Wives of great men often remind us that 
the greatest of men do make mistakes. 

It’s never too late to crawl over a dozen 
people for a seat at a movie. 

Absence makes a man’s heart grow fonder 
of his wife’s relatives. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever—if she 
keeps up her visits to the beauty parlor. 


————— oo - - 


The new “Who’s Who” weighs five pounds 
and has the names of our 30,000 rulers in it. 
It’s lucky they don’t publish a “Who’s 
Whosn’t,” with the names of us common 
people in it, or it would weigh five tons. 
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radio broadcasters now style themselves 
the “Fifth Estate.” Such was the senti- 
ment expressed at the Cleveland session 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters where the belief was also voiced 
that radio can never hope to supplant 
the “Fourth Estate” (the newspaper) 
and for that reason each should work 
to be an adjunct to the other. 


Amos ’n’ Andy now have a couple of 
feminine imitators in “Dora ’n’ Dinah” 
who do their stuff in the a.m. for the 
housewives’ benefit. 


The new picture in the Dr. Lyons 
toothpowder ads is Olive Shea, chosen 
as radio’s most beautiful girl in 1929. 


WOR now has a cigar manufacturer’s 
program on the air three times a week. 
The subtle humor of it is that the come- 
dian featured in it recently helped ad- 
vertise a certain brand of ROPE! 


The new Chesterfield song, “They 
Satisfy,” is said to have brought the 
author ten thousand nice round dollars. 


The average advertising rate of the 
20 leading broadcasting stations is $310 
an hour. 


They were putting on a radio program 
the other day and we were listening in. 
The announcer announced that there 
would be a program of the favorite old 
songs, and that the soprano would start 
it with “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs.” 
She certainly showed that she couldn’t 
—but if she had tried to sing the new 
ones it would no doubt have been worse. 


The “charming baritone” you hear in 
“At the Baldwin” broadcast is Dorothea 
I:dwards, sister of Gus Edwards of the- 
atrical fame. 


Suit against Amos ’n’ Andy for idea 
piracy is said to be brewing in a New 
York court. Their second film is 
scheduled for next summer. 


An old timer in the radio industry is 
one who can remember when “Please 
stand by” was one of radio’s old 
stand-bys, 


“Speaking of shortened wave lengths, I 
think I have something to holler about.” 


This is the time of the year that bathing 
beauties go in for a duck and come out 
with goose pimples. 
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Who Started the War? 


Editor—You touch the question of the 
origin of the war. It would go too far 
to discuss this whole problem, therefore 
I only want to state: 
Whenever internation- 
al or American scien- 
tists studied this field 
on account of the po- 
litical documents in 
their reach, they final- 
ly came to the conclu- 
sion that in amy case 
Germany was not more 
to blame than England, 
France, or Russia. Ger- 
many always asked for 
an international com- 
mission to investigate 
the causes of the World 
war; it should be given the opportunity 
to study every political document con- 
cerning the war. Even this was denied 
her; besides this, a country like France 
did not dare to publish her prewar 
documents.—H. L. du Mont, New Haven, 
Conn. 





Big “Alfalfa Bill” 

Editor—You are wrong, plainly and 
clearly wrong. The people of Okla- 
homa know Murray. He was president 
of our constitutional convention, speak- 
er of our first legislature, and later 
served with distinction in Congress. 
Champ Clark declared he was the best 
parliamentarian in Congress. He is a 
profound student of government and 
above all he has none of the charac- 
teristics of a demagogue. He is able, 
honest and fearless—William M. Frank- 
lin, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Oh Doctor— 


Editor—Yours truly is a veteran of 
two wars, 57 years old, college edu- 
cated—doctorate in course. Have read 
The Pathfinder about 30 years and am 
persuaded that “Honoring Unknown 
Soldiers” is, if not the best, one of the 
best editorials, you have ever printed. 
—Dr. Edward C. Wittwer, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 


Is This Saddling the Right Horse? 

Editor—With all the discussion about 
depression and its cause everybody and 
all are apparently afraid to mention the 
real cause—apparently afraid of the 
voter. The real cause is almost wholly 
the high price of labor. Labor is in 
the saddle and riding roughshod and 
no one has the courage to try to cor- 
rect it.—W. H. T., Coudersport, Pa. 


Bell Only Made It Ring 


Editor—The statement in your issue 
that “The telephone was invented in 
1876 at Boston, Mass., by Alexander 
Graham Bell’ is historically erroneous. 
The telephone was exhibited in New 
York city in 1869—“One of the most 
remarkable inventions connected with 
lelegraphy is the telephone, an instru- 





FREE AIR 





ment which transmits directly, the pitch 
of sound by means of a telegraph wire 
—either an air wire or submarine 
cable.” I am in possession of a full 
record of this fact, as published at the 
time of its first demonstration in New 
York in 1869. There is no question 
that Mr. Bell did make great improve- 
ments and put the “toy” to a practical 
use—-1874 to 1877.—Oscar §S. Teale, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


So It’s a Fact 


Editor—In a recent issue of The 
Pathfinder there appeared a column 


citing that Jews are discriminated’ 


against in jobs and colleges. This is 
the truth. Yet we are taught at school 
that different sects came to this country 
for religious tolerance. One can hardly 
expect it from the ignorant and illiter- 
ate, yet the educated in whose hands 
lies the decision of who is and who is 
not to enter college sweep aside scho- 
lastic standing and other considerations 
for religious prejudices. I speak be- 
cause this hurts——Gertrude P. Schach- 
ter, Flushing, N. Y. 


Then Together We'll Ro, Ro 


Editor—In Free Air Mr. Fuller calls 
for at least seven new letters in the 
alphabet, and Mr. More says that the 
quickest way to wreck the English 
language is to make it phonetic (based 
on sound). We do not need a new 
alphabet. But the coming language will 
make the alphabet ideographic. That 
is, it will give each letter a meaning, 
just as each of the figures 1 2 3 456 
7890 has its own meaning. Then the 
26 letters of the alphabet will be com- 
bined into words, just as the nine digits 
and the cipher are combined into 
numbers. Its name is Ro.—Edward P. 
Foster, Waverly, W. Va. 


Hoover Prosperity? 


Editor—Why all this complaint about 
“overprodnction,” “underconsumption,” 
“business depression,” and so forth? 
The business world is thinking too much 
in terms of selfishness and profit. The 
more profit some people make, the more 
they want to make. To make big profit 
prices must, of course, be higher and 
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production curtailed. The purpose of 
a high tariff is to maintain high prices 
and profit——Peter F. Schulte, Walford, 
Iowa. 


Red-Hot After Reds 


Editor—In almost every issue of your 
paper we find some derogatory state- 
ment about Russia, and the Russians. 
Certainly if they are 
having as much trou- 
ble as indicated in 
your paper, and in the 
Saturday Evening Post, 
which also has an ar- 
ticle almost every 
week about the reds, 
communism, bolshe- 
vism, etc., they are 
having enough to do 
to attend to all of this without any of 
our slurs. Let’s attend to our own busi- 
ness, stop some of the cracks and crev- 
ices in our own rotten government and 
then, after picking the beam out of our 
own eye, go after the mote in the Rus- 
sian eye.—J. N. McCarter, Steele, N. D. 





The Sensibility of Senescence 

Editor—If learning ability is to main- 
tain itself from youth to senescence, 
adults must continue their study in a 
rather vigorous manner with an at- 
tempt to learn and retain. I am of the 
opinion that desultory and indifferent 
reading and study will hardly main- 
tain one’s learning ability. [In our 
study of adult part-time students here 
at Minnesota, with ages ranging from 
17 to 70, we have found that our older 
people, and [ might say our oldest peo- 
ple, have more capacity for learning 
than the younger persons who take 
part-time evening work.—Prof. Herbert 
Sorenson, University of Minnesota. 

ee. Ha i ag See 
HEEZA NUTT SAYS 

The only way to make money fast today 
is to nail it to the floor. 

If exercise reduces, why doesn’t an over- 
worked tummy get thin? 

The proper time for a man to marry is 
when he hasn’t anything else to worry him. 

One advantage in having a wooden leg is 
that you can put on your sock with a paint 
brush. 

The trouble about giving a little girl a 
hand is that they usually end up by ex- 
pecting you to foot the bill. 





_——_—_ >o— 


The height of something is a baldheaded 
old bachelor asking a six months old baby 
what it is crying about. 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





CAPITAL “UNTOUCHABLES” 


A colored. man carrying a bottle of 
holiday whisky was apprehended by 
the police. “You can’t do anything with 
me,” he said proudly. “I’m on the dip- 
lomatic list.” And sure enough he was 
—as janitor of the Polish embassy. 
Though an American citizen, he was re- 
leased under “diplomatic immunity” 
and his liquor restored. 

About the same time this was taking 
place the United States attorney’s of- 
fice was charging that diplomats were 
using liquor more openly than ever in 
dining rooms and other public places 
about the capital. Federal authorities 
can do nothing about it because the 
names of such persons—as in the case 
of the janitor—appear on the State De- 
partment list as “untouchables.” 


CAT SHOW UP TO SCRATCH 


The annual capital cat show this year 
was up to purr. The usual number of 
entries scratched their mistresses; the 
usual number of mistresses reprimand- 
ed their charges, and the usual number 
of aristocratic felines turned their backs 
on the audience. Cat lovers turn out 
in goodly number each winter to see 
these choice animals, some with mani- 
cured. nails and curtained retiring 
rooms built into their cages, defend cups 
and other trophies. Most of the ex- 
hibits are not a little frightened and 
there is a continual meowing, some- 
times punctuated by an unladlylike or 
an ungentlemanly hiss when some com- 
moner tries to pet a blue-ribboner. And 
by the time the show is over the rib- 
bons: are not worth sending to the 
Junior League. 


WREATH CEREMONIES PALL 


Whenever a foreign official visits 
Washington he makes it a point to lay 
a wreath on the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier at Arlington. This means that 
the State Department has to assign rep- 
resentatives for the ceremony, the army 
has to provide soldiers for the “show” 
and there are other formalities. Pretty 
much the same thing happens when our 
representatives. visit foreign lands. 
Though’ a stickler for pomp herself, 
Great Britain now proposes that these 
demonstrations be done away with by 
mutual consent and Uncle Sam has 
agreed on the ground that the custom 
which originated in sentiment has be- 
come commonplace and no longer in- 
spiring. 


SOCIAL FEUD ENDED? 


Wonder of wonders! Mrs. Edward 
Everett Gann, the Vice President’s host- 
ess, and Mrs. Alice Longworth both put 
in. an appearance at the White House 
diplomatic reception. And, what is 
more, they smiled and called each other 
by their first names! All of which 
caused local society to breathe more 
deeply and hope that their deep-séated 
rivalry had ended. But this is not the 


first time that the former Alice Roose- 
velt, self-appointed social arbitress and 
(adds the New Yorker) “Pond’s cold 
cream crusader,” and Mr. Curtis’s half- 
sister have been seen together. They 





Dolly” Gann 


have been observed chatting in the Sen- 
ate gallery. However, the wife of the 
Speaker of the House has studiously 
avoided attending functions where Mrs. 
Gann is given the seat of honor. The 
dove of peace will have a hard time 
alighting on the capital social wheel as 
long as feuds of the womenfolk are in- 
spired by precedence disputes between 
their husbands in official life. 


DIPLOMATIC COURTESY 


Diplomats are not always the aloof 
personages that some people might 
imagine. There is, for instance, the 
envoy of a certain European nation. 
Last winter his car had difficulty in 
getting out of an icy gutter. A passing 
motorist offered aid. The Good Samari- 
tan was none other than a Connecticut 
avenue hair dresser. The result was 
that while in this country the wife of 
the foreign minister patronizes the 
establishment and while abroad the 
envoy often remembers to send a 
friendly postal. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

Increase of the straight street car fare 
to 10 cents coupled with hard times gen- 
erally has caused one-third of the 150 
pupils in a District vocational school 
to drop out. This school has an en- 
viable reputation for being able to train 
a girl in the occupation for which she 
is best fitted, whether it be beauty shop 
attendant or domestic worker. Those 
taking advantage of the course have 
been poor—very poor. Many have been 
known to come to class without break- 
fast. This made such «an impression 
on the teachers that they @ug up little 
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personal jobs for the girls to do so that 
they might get some money to eat prop- 
erly. Local authorities found it expe- 
dient to provide a luncheon for the 
pupils at only 10 cents. Even so, some 
50 girls have had to leave school for 
financial reasons. 


EXIT THE “WASHINGTON” 


“Washington,” the heralded G. O. P. 
national paper survived only three 
editions. By a coincidence, perhaps, 
its brief career was at the time of the 
campaign. However, Frederic William 
Wile in a copyrighted article in the 
Washington Star lays its demise to too 
many bills—“Bill” White of the Em- 
poria (Kans.) Gazette and “Bill” Irwin, 
the President’s cousin and biographer, 
who constituted the remote control edi- 
torial board, and the usual monthly 
type of bills. The first issue (three 
weeks before election) was struck off at 
the printing plant of a Maryland Demo- 
cratic boss. This caused No. 2 edition 
to be printed elsewhere. Somebody’s 
eagle eye discovered the absence of the 
labor union label, so essential political- 
ly, and the whole issue—5%4 tons—was 
consigned to the furnace of the build- 
ing in which the Republican National 
Committee’s offices are located. So the 
third and last edition was given over to 
a swan song about poor support. 


INDIVIDUALITIES 


Frederic William Wile is optimistic. 
He broadcasts at the same time that 
Amos ’n’ Andy have the American ear. 

Lieutenant Colonel U. S. Grant, 3rd. 
director of public buildings and parks 
in the capital, has 14 commission and 
other honorary assignments. 

Secretary of Interior Wilbur, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde and Attorney 
General Mitchell spend much time hunt- 
ing, while Secretary of the Navy Adams 
still goes fishing. 

Mrs. Brice Clagett, the former Sally 
McAdoo, is teaching kindergarten at a 
fashionable local private school. 

Senator Robert D. Carey of Wyoming, 
as a member of the Senate District Com- 
mittee, has jurisdiction of the Franklin 
school he once attended. 

a 
OBLIVION NOMINATIONS 
‘Vanity Fair has inaugurated a novel if 
somewhat drastic department. It is call- 
ed “We Nominate for Oblivion” and in- 
cludes pictures and names of individuals it 
thinks should come out of the popular spot- 
light. An early nominee was Queen Marie 

of Rumania. 

The current nominations are Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, jr.. “because in his published 
inside stories of his family life he was 
guilty of shabby disloyalty to his kin”; Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore because, among other 
things, “he visits the United States every 
few years, collects a comfortable sum in 
lecture fees, and departs, giving out inter- 
views in which he denounces America for 
its ‘materialism’”; Matthew Woll, be- 
cause as vice president of the American 
Federation. of Labor he is the professional 
red witch-hunter and rabble-rouser among 
our labor politicians,’ and William (Bill) 
Duffy, because he inflicted Primo Carnera 
on the American boxing public. 

—_ Oo 


You can’t push ahead by patting your- 
selfon the back. 
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WHITE HOUSE RECEPTIONS 


S PREVIOUSLY noted, nine of 
A these are given. They are par- 

ticularly colorful events. Former 
President Coolidge’s autobiography au- 
ihoritatively explains: 


When the guests are assembled the pres- 
ident and his wife, preceded by his aids and 
followed by the cabinet and his secretary 
and their wives, go down the main stair- 
case, pausing for a moment to receive the 
military salute of the band, and then pass 
to the Biuae Room where the receptions are 
always held. When the foreign diplomats 
are present in their official dress the scene 
is very brilliant. After all the presentations 
have been made the president and his ret- 
inue return to the second floor. Immedi- 
ately after this there is dancing in the East 
Room to furnish entertainment while the 
long line of cars comes up to take the 
guests home. 


Invitations are large cards on which 
are engraved the seal of the United 
States. Delivered by White House mes- 
senger — never mailed—they read as 
follows: 


The President and Mrs. Hoover 
request the pleasure of the company of 
Mrs. Henry Worthington Smith 
at a reception to be held at 
the White House 
Thursday evening, January 29th 
Nineteen hundred and thirty-one 
at nine o'clock 


Punctuality is rigidly observed at this 
and other White House affairs. Guests 
arrive well in advance of the hour nam- 
ed. They enter by the door designated 
on their card of admission. Thus diplo- 
mats enter by one door, military officials 
by another and civilians by a _ third. 
Those of lesser rank must use the East 
entrance. As they must arrive before 
their seniors they are known as “the 
sheep and the goats.” 

At the cloakroom maids check the 
wraps of the ladies. Then army or navy 
aids or ushers direct you where to 
go. Lesser dignitaries are usually ush- 
ered to the state dining room where 
the line forms, according to rank and 
precedence, and overflows into the Red 
Room. Cabinet officers and their wives 
are escorted upstairs to remove their 
wraps and form for the procession 
down the grand staircase. 

At exactly nine o’clock a Marine band 
bugler, flanked by color bearers, ap- 
pears at the door of the Blue Room and 
sounds the “Call to Attention.” This is 
the signal for the President and First 
Lady, preceded by uniformed aids walk- 
ing two by two ahead, to proceed down- 
Stairs. Members of the cabinet follow 
in order of presidential succession. As 
the President and First Lady reach the 
foot of the stairs the senior officer an- 
nounces: “The President and Mrs. 
Hoover” and the Marine band, scarlet 
coated for the occasion, strikes up “Hail 
to the Chief.” 

Then the procession crosses to the 


Blue Room where introductions begin. 
When the guest’s turn comes he or she 
announces the name. He does not say 
"John Smith” but “Mr. Smith” (or Mrs. 
Smith”). An aid pronounces it for the 
President to hear. The presented one 
bows. The chief executive either 
shakes hands or smiles in return. The 
guest passes on to the First Lady and 
the formality is repeated. The guest 
bows to any others who may be in the 
receiving line and continues to the East 
Room where others have formed in 
groups to chat or look on. A few have 
departed. 

At one time it was deemed proper to 
sit down after being received, but no 
longer—for all chairs are now removed 
for the occasion. After the long line has 
been received the President and First 
Lady withdraw to the customary musi- 
cal fanfare and the remaining guests 
are at liberty to dance to the tunes of 
the Marine band orchestra, 

Next Weck—The Vice President. 

—_——_-_> oe 
ee 
Now, what's the use to fly so high? 
This question, may we ask it? 


When poems sent us by aeroplane 
Still land in the wastebasket! 
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YO! HO! MR. RIPLEY 

You can only rent, but never own, land in 
Baltimore. 

Enrico Caruso’s canned voice still earns 
$150,000 a year. And every three years they 
change the suit on the dead tenor’s corpse. 

Jumping a hotel bill is not an extraditable 
offense in New York state. 

An American tourist who spent two weeks 
on a steamship on the Volga river in Russia 
says he never once heard the “Song of the 
Volga Boatman.” 

A hen owned by Mrs. Edward Meler of 
Helvetia, Ore., was struck by an auto. She 
took 50 stitches im the hen and it hasn't 
stopped laying yet. 

A wealthy woman who often takes a Pull- 
man from the Pennsylvania station, New 
York, brings along her own linen sheets. 

A soap factory in Boston recently order- 
ed its employees not to smoke and a tobacco 
factory across the street got even by order- 
ing its employees not to wash. 

The city in Russia where Henry Ford is 
building his plant already is broadcasting 
that it is the Detroit of that country. 

a ee 


THEY CALL HIM— 

“Gangster” . . . he’s always wanting to 
take them for a ride. 

“Pocketlighter” ... he never works. 

“B. V. D”’ ... Born Very Dumb. 

“Blotter” ... He gets everything back- 
wards, 

_—_—o. 

A New York maternity hospital has an 
annual alumni day on which babies born 
in the hospital are brought back for a 
general reunion. We wonder if the old 
grads wear numerals on their bibs? 

Love is a dream and matrimony an alarm 
clock. 
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Washington Wisps 





ONGRESS adjourned for the holidays— 

anything to make the people happy at 
this season ... The height of uselessness: 
Wishing Senator Borah a Scrappy New 
Year ... Mrs. James J. Davis established a 
precedent by personally introducing Mrs. 
William N. Doak, the wife of her husband's 
successor, to the other cabinet ladies . 
It was a cheerless Christmas for five youth- 
ful former employees of the Government 
Printing Office. They were discharged from 
the capital’s “West Point” because they 
violated the rule against marrying during 
their training period. Two of them are 
fathers . . . Senator Smoot recently broke 
a wrist watch while making a speech. This, 
of course, will be included in the minutes. 


Twenty women summoned for jury duty 
refused to serve (they have that preroga- 
tive) because one of their sex had been 
more or less hooked into over-night serv- 
ice. However, 21 others were duly impanel- 
ed ... The number of unemployed in the 
District has increased to 12,286 known 
cases ,.. Government workers were some- 
what nettled by the President’s breaking 
of a rule by permitting the Community 
Chest to solicit them, They say they had 
to give or “get in Dutch” with their su- 
periors ... The navy’s Hydrographic Office 
recently celebrated its centenary ... Wash- 
ington gossip is to the effect that Presi- 
dent Hoover will be renominated in 1932 
but not Mr. Curtis . . . Senator Fess, com- 
menting on the fall elections, compared 
them to a crazy quilt. Anyway, they are 
not a COMFORT to the G. 0, P, 


When Assistant Comptroller General Lur- 
tin R. Ginn reached the retirement age of 
70 and had to give up that job, his boss— 
Comptroller General McCarl— promptly 
created a new position for him, that of 
special counsel . . . Andy Mellon discovers 
that he overpaid his income tax four years 
ago by $66,268.37. He should have no dif- 
ficulty in getting it back ... The purists 
hopped all over Al Smith for saying “rad- 
dio” but are they deaf to the fact that Mr. 
Hoover says “deef”? 


The 71st Congress is just a convention of 
lame ducks singing swan songs .. . Even 
Senator Heflin is indulging in a last quack 
or two ...If Mrs. McCormick still wants a 
seat it might interest her to know that 
seats on the New York Stock Exchange are 
now cheaper than ever ... The New York 
Sun refers to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics as “a department of government 
which spends a good part of its time teach- 
ing American grandmothers how to suck 
eggs.” So glad the Sun gives us some light 
on the subject. 


oo 


STILL IN DOUBT 


Believe it or not, but we recently over- 
heard a conversation in a theater lobby 
wherein one woman asked another if her 
husband went out much at night and the 
reply was, “I don’t know, but I'll ask him 
the next time I see him!” 


CAPITAL IDEA 


Teacher—Sammy, what is a con- 


gressman? 
Sammy—A man who parks his car 
any place he wants to. 








Some folks drive as though they owned 
the road when they don’t even own the car. 





























































DISCORD SUCCEEDS HARMONY 


HEN those Democratic leaders, 
W flushed with their victory at the 
polls and full of sympathy for 
the jobless and needy, promised the 
President to cooperate for the good of 
the country they subjected themselves 
to a terrible razzing by their “followers” 
in the Senate. As the relief measures 
came up some Democrats, led by Walsh 
of Massachusetts, began to object to all 
the President proposed and to urge 
much more generous aid from the fed- 
eral treasury. And through it all they 
made occasional sly digs at their leader, 
Robinson of Arkansas, for having of- 
fered to cooperate with the President. 
The big division came over the ad- 
ministration’s proposed $25,000,000 for 
feed and seed for drought-stricken farm- 
ers. The Senate added $35,000,000 more 
for food for the farmers themselves. 
Secretary Hyde warned that this was 
“perilously near a dole,” and was a 
step in the wrong direction. The Pres- 
ident also got into the scrap by issuing 
a statement that some politicians were 
“playing politics at the expense of hu- 
man misery,” and declaring that “pros- 
perity cannot be restored by raids upon 
the public treasury.” 

This loosed in the Senate such a storm 
of criticism and abuse of the President 
as has seldom been heard in that body. 
Democrats and Progressives led in the 
attack, and the administrative senators 
remained silent. In the meantime the 
House had saved the Treasury $40,000,- 
000 by providing in the emergency con- 
struction measure only $110,000,000 in- 
stead of the maximum $150,000,000 sug- 
gested by the President. While Demo- 
crats and others belabored the President 
for his sympathy for the income tax- 
payers and lack of sympathy for those 
suffering from cold and hunger Sena- 
tor Robinson sought to stem the tide 
by defending his course and declaring 
with his customary vehemence that he 
meant to continue to cooperate with the 
President when he thought the Presi- 
dent right—all for the good of the 
country. His critics had charged Rob- 
inson with going over to “the enemy,” 
and it was generally felt that his lead- 
ership was at stake. 


DOAK QUICKLY CONFIRMED 


The new secretary of labor, William 
N. Doak of Virginia, seemed to have no 
enemies in the Senate. His nomination 
was promptly reported out of commit- 
tee, and when it reached the Senate 
floor Heflin of Alabama moved that it 
be confirmed without debate, and it 
was done. The opposition of President 
Green of the Federation of Labor, was 
not personal, and after the nomination 
had been made by the President he made 
no further move to oppose it. The Sen- 
ate probably felt that Doak had already 
been kept out of office long enough by 
his predecessor, Senator Davis, causing 
him to miss a recess appointment, Safe- 
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DOINGS OF CONGRESS 











ly ensconced in his new cabinet seat 
Mr. Doak declared that all labor dis- 
putes could be settled peacefully, and 
he added that he would seize the first 
opportunity to help settle the big cotton 
mill strike at Danville in his native 
state. Secretary Doak also spoke in 
favor of the five-day week. 


LAME DUCKS FIRED ON 


This is a lame-duck session, and the 
lame-duck members hear plenty about 
themselves. Never before has Senator 
Norris pushed so hard his resolution 
for a constitutional amendment to do 
away with the lame ducks, and those 
who have voted for it in the Senate hope 
that the House will be forced to act 
now. But in the House Stafford of 
Wisconsin has a bill which would 
change the meeting of Congress to 
March 6 for each odd year and to Jan- 
uary 4 for every even year. He holds 
ihat Congress has authority to set its 
own meeting dates, and his plan would 
not change the date of inauguration. 
Gifford of Massachusetts declared in de- 
bate that it was “foolish” for a newly 
elected Congress to wait 12 months be- 
fore meeting while lame ducks legislat- 
ed. His view was backed up by Johnson 
of Texas, on the Democratic side, who 
pointed out that in,the past 12 months 
13 members of the House had died and 
four resigned. No one can tell how 
many will die before the next Congress 
meets, “so it will settle down to an en- 
durance contest as to who will organize 
that House.” 


THE WORLD COURT : 

It seems that everybody wants the 
Senate to vote adherence to the World 
Court except the Senate. After holding 
the question back all last session while 
the “best minds” kept urging him to 
act President Hoover promised to put 
the thing up to 
the Senate in the 
short session, 
and he kept his 
promise in spite 
of the advice of 
the administra- 
tion senators and 
the hostility of 
the other sena- 
tors. 

Asking for con- 
sideration of the 
matter as soon as 
emergency relief 
and appropria- 
tion legislation had been completed Mr. 
Hoover reminded the Senate that the 
court had been supported by Presidents 
Wilson, Harding and Coolidge, with 
their secretaries of state; that its estab- 
lishment originated with America; that 
it makes for justice in international re- 
lations and strengthens the foundation 
of peace, and that “the provisions of 
the protocols free us from any entangle- 
ment in the diplomacy of other nations.” 


- Johnson 




























—Los Angeles Times 
He'll Make It Work if Anybody Can 


Chairman Borah of the foreign rela- 
tions committee promised to consider 
it soon and report it to the Senate, but 
neither he nor any other of the Repub- 
lican leaders thought it could be acted 
on this session. Others thought it 
would cause an extra session, and some, 
like Walsh of Montana, thought such 
a session should be called to consider 
it. Nobody jumped on the proposition 
with more venom and gnashing of 
teeth than the President’s particular 
enemy, Johnson of California. Oppos- 
ing giving the “slightest heed” to the 
matter Johnson remarked: “We have 
unfortunately in this country some 
whose thoughts are ever abroad, whose 
hearts throb with sympathy for the dis- 
tress of other nations, and who are 
blind to the sufferings of our own 
people.” 


REED AND BORAH AGREE 


It is a sort of red-letter day in the 
Senate when Reed of Pennsylvania, ad- 
ministration Republican, and Borah of 
Idaho, Insurgent Republican, agree on 
anything of importance, but that very 
thing happened when the President let 
it be known that he had given no en- 
couragement whatever to suggestions of 
foreign debt cancellations, or reduc- 
tions. ‘Both senators agreed with the 
President. Senator Borah added, how- 
ever, that he could not follow Senator 
Reed in putting all the blame for the 
war on Germany. 

“If German reparations are eliminat- 
ed,” said Reed, “the next inevitable agi- 
tation would be for a further cancella- 
tion of the debts which the allies owe 
us, and, in the last analysis, we would 
find the American taxpayer bearing the 
burden that belongs upon the shoulders 
of the German taxpayer. It is an in- 
direct way of saying that the American 
people, who least of all the nations on 
earth were to blame for the war, must 
bear all its money costs.” He declared 
that the German reparations of $480,- 
000,000 a year do not equal the $600,- 
000,000 a year paid by the United States 
in interest charges alone. 


(ee 
Most Americans who went to Europe last 
summer to see the ruins added their own 
pocketbook to them. 
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Cutting the Gordian Knot 


Shedding Light on How Alexander the Great Solved Problem 
of Freeing Gordius’s Cart from the Temple of Zeus 


ANY people speak of cutting the 
Gordian knot without apparently 
being aware of the interesting 
incident which gave the phrase its 
meaning, namely, solving a problem in 
a bold or unusual manner, or evading 
it entirely by 
some summary 
proceeding. 
According to a 
legend, the peo- 
ple of Phrygia in 
Asia Minor re- 
ceived an oracle 
that their civil 


troubles would 
cease if they 
would elect to 


the throne the 
next person who 
rode up to the 
temple of Zeus in a carriage. While 
the people were still deliberating, a 
simple and poor peasant named Gor- 
dius drove into the public square with 
his wife and son and stopped his oxen 
and cart in front of the temple. 


Gordius was immediately chosen king, 
and to show his gratitude he dedicated 
his cart to Zeus and placed it in the 
temple at Gordium, a city which he 
founded as his capital. The yoke 
which had been used to draw the cart 
was fastened to the pole with a 
strangely entwined knot which was so 
ingenious and intricate that even the 
ends of the cord could not be perceived. 
Later a report spread throughout the 
civilized world to the effect that an- 
other oracle had declared that who- 
ever succeeded in untying the Gordian 
knot should rule all Asia. 











Government Directory 





EXECUTIVE 

President: Herbert Clark Hoover, Cal., salary $75,000 
$25,000 extra for traveling expenses and $117,000 
more for clerk and other White House expenses~— 
$227,000 in all. to President: George Aker- 
Minn., Lawrence Richey, Pa., and Walter H. 
Newton, Minn., $10,000 each. ‘Vice President: Charies 
Kans.. salary $15,000 (no living quarters 
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CONGRESS 
pro tem of Senate: Senator George H. 
. N. BH. (mo extra pay unless acting as vice presi- 
>. 7 of House: Nicholas Longworth, Ohio, 
salary $15,000. Salaries. Senators and representatives 
receive $10,000 each but former are allowed $6,800 
extra for clerk hire and representatives $3,200. Party 
in Tist Congress: Senate—56 Rep., 39 Dem., 
1 Parm.-Lab. House—266 Rep., 167 Dem., Farm.-Lab. 1; 
vacancies 1. Wemen: House has nine (5 Rep., 4 Dem.): 
Division 72nd Congress (taking office Mar. 4, 1931): 
a Rep., 47 Dem., 1 Farm.-Lab. House 
2D., 
Ratio of 


' (Women: Six.) 

tation: Each state has two senators. 
House representation is still based on 1910 census—one 
member to each 211,877 population. 


CABINET 

Department Heads (in order of presidential succession): 
. Henry L. Stimson, N. Y.: Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, Pa.; War, Patrick J. Hurley, Okla.; Justice, 
William D. Michell, Minn.: Post Office, Waiter F. 
Ohio; wit Charles F. Adams, Mass.; Interior, 
Ray L. Wilbur, . iculture, Arthur M. Hyde, Mo.: 

Commerce, Robert ’ ° 


. . ’ Labor, William N. 
Doak, Va. Salary of each $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Chas. E. Hughes, N. Y., >. 
salary $20.500. ‘ Associate Justices, Harlan F. (Beane. 
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N. Y., (Rep.); Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. 
Pierce 5 . (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter 
Wyo., ( ); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.) 


Many tried to solve the baffling prob- 
lem, but none succeeded. When Alex- 
ander the Great passed through Phry- 
gia on his march of conquest he desired 
to untie the knot at Gordium in order 
to create the impression that he was 
predestined to conquer and govern the 
world. 

Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, 
says: 

“Upon taking Gordium, which is said 
to have been the seat of the ancient 
Minas, he found the famed chariot, fas- 
tened with cords made of the bark of 
the cornel-tree, and was informed of a 
tradition, firmly believed by the bar- 
barians, that the fates had decreed the 
empire of the world to the man who 
shoul€@ untie the knot. Most historians 
say that it was twisted so many private 
ways, and the ends so artfully concealed 
within, that Alexander, finding he could 
not untie it, cut it asunder with his 
sword, and so made many ends instead 
of two. But Aristobulus affirms that 
he easily untied it, by taking out the 
pin which fastened the yoke to the 
beam, and then drawing out the yoke 
itself.” 

—_——— Oe ee 


SOVIET MOVIES SUPERIOR 


George Bernard Shaw stated in a pub- 
lic address that Soviet Russia produces 
moving pictures far superior to those 
produced by Americans and their Brit- 
ish imitators. “I don’t know whether 
it’s possible to make Hollywood blush,” 
he said, “but I am quite sure it’s impos- 
sible to make Hollywood’s British imi- 
tators blush. When we see Russian 
films and remember that never for a 
moment have they had to fall back on 
that last refuge of decaying art—sex ap- 
peal—we wish we could make arrange- 
ments for the Soviets to come here and 
take charge of our educational affairs.” 


—— - ——— o~=gpe 


BOLIVIAN PARTIES UNITE 


The two leading political parties in 
Bolivia agreed to nominate the same 
candidate for president in order to pre- 
vent the military dictatorship from hav- 
ing any pretext for remaining in power 
on the ground that a bitter political 
campaign would cause industrial un- 
rest. Accordingly the Republicans un- 
der the leadership of Bautisto Saavedra, 
former president, nominated Daniel 
Salamanca for president. Salamanca 
had already been nominated by the Lib- 
erals. Each party, however, nominated 
its own man for vice president. 


——— ———_ o— eo 


A Denver man placed a crude ink sign 
over his doorbell, “Agents, do not ring,” 
and within three hours a dozen had rung 
it offering to paint him a neat sign with the 
same words on it cheap. 


ee 


The honeymoon is over when she dis- 
covers that a husband makes the same kind 
of noises when he is parting with money 
that dad did. 
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U.S. 
; GOVERNMENT 
. $1260 to 
3 $3400 Year 


Men—Women 
18 to 50 


PICK YOUR JOB 


Railway Postal Clerks 
City Mail Carriers 
City Post-Office Clerks 
General Clerks 


Inspectors of Customs 


STEADY POSITION 
These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business 
conditions, lockouts or politics will not affect them. 
U. 8. Government employees get their pay for twelve 
fall months every year. There is no such thing as 
“HARD TIMES” in the U. S. Government Service. 


$1,900 TO $2,700 A YEAR 


Railway Postal Clerks get $1,900 the first year, being 
paid on the first and fifteenth of each month. $79 
each pay day. Their pay is quickly increased, the 
maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each pay day. 


Travel On 
Uncle Sam’s 






Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, 
have a yearly vacation of 15 — days (about 16 
days). On runs, they usually work days and have 
3 days off duty or in the same proportion. During this 


off duty and vacation their RY continues just as 
though they were working. ey travel on a pass 
when on t business and see the country. 


governmen 
When away from home they get extra allowance for 
hotel. When they grow old, they are retired with a 
pension. Spring examinations expected. 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
POST-OFFICE CLERKS 
Clerks and Carriers now commence at 
$1,700 a year and automatically increase 
$100 a year to $2,000 and $2,300. They 
also have 15 days paid vacation. City 
residence is unnecessary. 


GENERAL AND FILE CLERK 
(Open te men and women 18 or over) 
Salary $1,260 and $1,440 to $2,500 a 
year. Pleasant general clerical and 
filing work in the government depart- 
ments at Washington, D. C., and other 
cities throughout the country. 


1S YOUR JOB STEADY 


Cc re these conditions with your 
present or your prospective condition, 
perhaps changing positions frequently, 

no chance in sight for PERMANENT employment: fre- 
quently out of a position and the year’s average salary 
Vv low. DO YOU GET $1,900 EVERY YEAR? HAVE 
You ANY ASSURANCE THAT A FEW YEARS FROM 
NOW YOU WILL GET $2,300 TO $2,700 A YEAR? 


YOU CAN GET THEM 
These positions are not hard to get. Country resi- 
dents and city residents stand equal chance. Experi- 
ence is unnecessary, and political influence is not per- 
mitted. Let us show you how. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 

Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and mail 
it today—now, at once. 

DO IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a peost- 
age stamp may result in your getting a Government Job 
a a ee ee ee oe ee eee ee ee 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 

Dept. W-173, Rochester, N. Y. 

Rush to me entirely free of charge (1) a full descrip- 
tion of the position checked below; (2) Free copy of 
32-page illustrated book, ‘‘How to Get a U. 8. Govern- 
ment Job’’: (3) A list of the U. S. Government Jobs 
now obtainable; (4) Send particulars telling how I can 
get the position I have checked. 
{ ] Railway Postal Clerk....... 
{ ] Postoffice Clerk ............ 

3] City Mail Carrier ......... 

Rural Mail Carrier ... 


[ 
{1 + 
{ 1] General Clerk—File Clerk . 
{1} 
{1 


. .($1,900-$2,700) 
. .(81,700-$2,300) 
. ($1 ,700-$2,300) 
($2,100-$3,300) 
($1, 268-$2,500) 

..» ($2,100-Up) 
($2,100-$2,900) 


Customs Inspector .......... 
Immigrant Inspector ......... 


BERD. cccese cedogees svoccoesuscce 


Address 
Use This Coupon Before You Misiay It 









































































































Some Old Torture Practices 


Often a Victim of the Law, Though Innocent, Would Confess Guilt 
to Escape the Terrible Punishment of His Prosecutors 


law on suspicion of. having com- 

mitted a crime may chafe under 
weeks of imprisonment before his case 
is brought to trial, but how fortunate 
he is that he is not living in the Dark 
Ages. Now he may take a comfortable 
seat beside his lawyer while evidence 
is being presented and his case is being 


feo a person who is held by the 
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argued; in olden times he was tortured, 
and only too often innocent victims 
would plead guilty in order to escape 
terrible ordeals. Witnesses as well 
were tortured to elicit information. 

Probably the oldest reference to legal 
torture is found in the Old Testament 
of the Bible, which describes flagella- 
tion, or beating. As administered then, 
a whip consisting of three lashes, one 
long and two short, was used. Every 
blow was counted as three stripes and 
as the code stipulated that no more than 
40 stripes should be administered to any 
one person, 13 blows resulted in 39 
stripes. To insure the correct number 
a verse from the Psalms containing 13 
words was read, and a blow was struck 
after each word. 

When death was desired authorities 
used another method—lapidation, or the 
killing by throwing stones. A stone was 
thrown by a witness and was aimed to 
strike the victim below the waist. If 
ineffective, another witness threw a 
stone, aiming to strike above the waist. 
If this failed to lay the victim out, 
everybody joined the contest and threw 
stones at the unfortunate one until he 
died. 

A hideous method later adopted for 
killing a person was to choke the victim 
until he gasped for breath. Then mol- 
ten lead was poured into his mouth. 

Many ingenious instruments and proc- 
esses were conceived for purposes of 
torture in the “good old days.” People 
were put in cages or in pillories, or 
more pleasantly rolled along in barrels 
through which nails projected. inside. 
One diabolical practice was to tie the 
victim’s wrists together behind his back 
and raise him up in the air by the 
wrists. He was then dropped a few 
feet and suddenly stopped, which would 
jerk his arms out of the socket. If his 
torturers preferred, he might be laid 
out on a St. Andrew’s cross or the 
“wheel” while a heavy iron mace or 
club was used to break every bone in 
his limbs. 
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Sometimes the victim would be plac- 
ed in a sack and immersed in a barrel 
of water, or wine, until he was drown- 
ed. The Romans restricted their tor- 
ture practices to slaves, so proof of 
citizenship was all that was necessary to 
exempt a prisoner from torture. 

The Chinese were great for employing 
interesting means of torture. One cute 
trick was to seat the victim so he could- 
n’t move and let a drop of water de- 
scend on his head at regular intervals— 
so regular in fact that they set him 
crazy. An equally playful stunt was to 
bury the victim standing, up to his neck, 
so that he couldn’t move. Then an 
army of hungry ants was sicked onto 
him and what they did to him was 
a plenty. & 

It was not so long ago that “keel 
hauling” was a form of punishment in- 
dulged in by various ship captains. The 
luckless sailor would be trussed in rope 
and hauled under the keel of the ship 
from one side to another. If he wasn’t 
drowned en route the barnacles cut 
him cruelly. 


co ee 


HAWAI!rS LITTLE FOLK 


Ever see a menehune? Not unless 
you have been in Hawaii, and even if 
you saw one there you would be one 
of a very small number of people who 
could make that claim. They are tra- 
ditional, mythical small creatures like 
the elves and fairies that only the late 
Conan Doyle and little children used to 
see in Ireland. 

From recent events it seems. that 
Menehunes can be and were seen by 
children in Hawaii. The story appeared 
in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, kindly 
furnished The Pathfinder by Mrs. C. E. 
Starrett of Schofield Barracks. 

It was recess time at the grammar 
school of Waimea, Kauai, and a teacher 
starting to ring the bell for the pupils to 
come in saw them rushing excitedly 
out of the school yard shouting, “There 
he goes!” “Head him off,” ete. The 
wild chase led to the neighboring home 
of a minister, Rev. .Martin, who was 
away with his family at the time. 
Teachers, very much puzzled, ran after 
the pupils, who were all ages up to 14, 
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Another Type of Asiatic Pillory 






Being blown from the cannon’s mouth used 
to be a form of capital punishment in India 
and Persia. 


and of several nationalities. They were 
all equally excited. 

“The menehune,” they shouted. “He 
went right past us, a little fellow a foot 
or so high, with a long beard. He wore 
pointed shoes and was eating peanuts!” 

They pointed to his tracks, and to 
peanut shells he had thrown away. It 
was clear that they were very serious 
about it all, and they were crestfallen 
when forced to give up the interesting 
search under the house and among the 
branches of the trees and return to 
school, 

The children hastened back after 
school to continue the search and the 
report having gone abroad they were 
assisted by a large crowd of adults, men 
and women, who had hurried to the 
place. All were anxious to see the little 
menehune, of whom they had heard all 
their lives, but unfortunately he had 
disappeared, 

— 5 
JUST LIKE A FOX USHER 


A brilliant feathered parrot was owned 
by the manager of a circus, and, as par- 
rots will, had learned to speak in the 
vernacular of his environment. This par- 
ticular bird had formed an attachment for 
the announcer, or “barker” as he is called 
in circus argot, and delighted in perching 
upon the barker’s shoulder while he gave his 
customary spiel which he always wound 
up by saying: 

“Take your time, gentlemen. 
time, gentlemen—don’t rush. 
time!” 

These admonitions the parrot had learn- 
ed by heart, and never failed to repeat them 
after his friend the barker. However, the 
parrot had a bad habit of straying away 
at times, and in making the jump from one 
tewn to another, the parrot again took 
French leave, and was not missed until the 
afternoon performance was ready to start. 
The owner of the parrot, Ky past experience, 
thought he knew where to look for his pet, 
so started out in his auto back over the 
route to bring him home. In passing a 
cornfield a few miles from town he recog- 
nized his parrot’s voice. The circus man- 
ager jumped over the fence and without 
making any noise crept close to the spot 
from whence a great hullabaloo was com- 
ing. The whole cornfield seemed alive with 
crows and creeping nearer he saw his par- 
rot battling for dear life, surrounded on 
all sides by the crows, who were diligently 
plucking the beautiful feathers from his 
pet one by one, while the parrot shrieked 
at the top of his voice: 

“Take your time, gentlemen. 
tinie, gentlemen—don’t rush! 
time !”” 
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Famous Paintings of Boys 


Thomas Gainshorough’s “Blue Boy” was Painted on a Wager 
That Lost Him a Friend but Inspired Other Painters 


which Sir Joseph Duveen - paid 

$663,000 and resold it to the late 
Henry Edwards Huntington, railway 
magnate, for $850,000, is perhaps the 
best known painting in which a boy 
is the central figure. 

It is said.to have been painted as a 
result of a bet made with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (1723-1792). Blue is a difli- 
cult color for an artist to work with 
and Sir Joshua, an English portrait 
painter of rare ability, wagered with 
Thomas Gainsborough (1727-1788) that 
the latter could not do a portrait with 
blue as the predominating color. How 
Gainsborough accomplished the feat is 
art history, but this was one of several 
incidents which led to the break be- 
tween the two great artists. On his 
deathbed, it is said, Gainsborough sent 
for Sir Joshua, begged his forgiveness 
and declared, “We are all going to 
heaven and Van Dyck is of the party.” 

Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” came to 
America in 1922 and was added to the 
Huntington collection at San Marino, 
Cal. Besides many famous paintings, 
this man of many interests owned the 
original manuscript of Benjamin Frank- 


( AINSBOROUGH’S “Blue Boy,” for 








Personalities 





The late “Mother” Jones left $1,000 to 
help fight John L, Lewis, president of 
the mine workers. 


Eugenie Leontovich, star of a Broad- 
way hit, “Grand Hotel,” has signed to 
do two movie shorts between stage per- 
formances at $2,500 per week. 


The former Laura Volstead, daughter 
of former Representative Volstead and 
now the wife of an Alaskan official, is 
trying to popularize flying togs made 
of reindeer skins. 


A polo ball bouncing into an auto 
started the romance between Ruth Mal- 
comson, the “Miss America” of 1925, and 
Lieutenant Carl W. Schaubel, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Military Academy instructor. 


The publicity man of the Metropoli- 
tan opera, “Billy” Guard, is said to have 
been one of those who started Musso- 
lini toward fame. 


Paul Whiteman was once fired from 
a small San Francisco cabaret known 
as “Tait’s” because he did not know 
how to play jazz—then! He was started 
on the road to fame by the Victor talk- 
ing machine people even though he now 
makes records for Columbia: And he 
prefers old-fashioned nightshirts to 
pajamas! 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y., has named a street 
for Phil Anderson, council reporter for 
the local Daily Argus. 

Kathleen Norris makes it a point to 


do four hours’ writing every day, even 
when on a trip. 


lin’s autobiography, one of the best col- 
lections of Washington manuscripts 
and the largest collection of Lincoln 
letters and manuscripts. Mr. Hunting- 
ton died in 1927. 

The Gainsborough portrait naturally 
inspired other “Blue Boys,” not to men- 
tion other works in blue. Among the 
more famous of the other “Blue Boys” 
is Romney’s portrait of Master Tennant 
of Staffordshire, recently purchased by 
a Long Island collector for a price said 
to be between $250,000 and $300,000. 

A companion piece for any “Blue Boy” 
is the famous canvas, “The Red Boy,” 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. The latter 
has belonged to the famous collection 
of the Earl of Durham for years but, 


Upper left—Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy.” 





as in the case of the others, may go to 
America if enough money is forthcom- 
ing. The Earl is reported to be willing 
to make the “sacrifice” for $1,000,000. 
He turned down several American offers 
in the past, including one of three 
quarters of a million. 

However, one of the most familiar 
boy paintings in America is “The Little 
Dutch Boy” which was born of Amer- 
ican advertising. The “Little Dutch 
Boy,” like Topsy, really just happened. 
It first saw the light of day in four 
very rough pencil sketches submitted 
to the National Lead Co. as advertising 
illustrations. The character was so 
appealing that one of the best por- 
trait painters in New York at that 
time, Lawrence Carmichael Earle, was 
commissioned to do an oil portrait from 
the sketches. The result was a canvas 
which, aside from its commercial sig- 
nificance, is really a work of art. The 
original hangs in the board room of 
the National Lead Co. at New York. 
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Upper right—Lawrence’s “Red Boy.” Lower 


left—Romney’s “Blue Boy.” Lower right—"“The Little Dutch Boy.” 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





FISH ORIGINATED: SMOKE SCREEN 
Both chemical warfare and the smoke 
screen were originated by creatures of 
the deep, Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars, cura- 
tor of mammals and reptiles of the New 
York Zoological Park, told members of 
the National Geographic Society in an 
address at Washington. The famous 
curator illustrated his talk with motion 
pictures which showed many interest- 
ing highlights in the constant war being 
waged beneath the waves. These pic- 
tures, taken before the huge glass tanks 
at the biological station at Naples, Italy, 
and the new Oceanographic Museum at 
Sebastian, Spain, showed how the cut- 
tlefish spreads a dark fluid (the original 
smoke screen) in the water and then 
hides in it. They showed sea caterpil- 
lars blowing out acid fumes to drive 
away their enemies, as well as the ef- 
ficient electric defense of the ray. 


PRINCE PREDICTS CLEAN TOWNS 


While addressing a group of scientific 
societies in London recently the Prince 
of Wales made so bold as to predict 
that some day we will have clean towns 
—towns undefiled by smoke and coal 


dirt as is the case today.. The future © 


king of the British empire said, in part: 


It is dangerous to speculate before such 
an assembly on future development, but I 
have been tempted to wonder whether I 
may not live to see lorries, in which the 
petrol tanks are replaced by bottles of 
compressed gas, carrying agricultural prod- 
ucts grown with the aid of fertilizers de- 
rived from coal to clean towns no longer 
defiled by coal as used today. 


COLD CREAM 2,000 YEARS OLD 


Don’t let this jar your cold cream, 
girls. But, “believe it or not,” that in- 
dispensable cosmetic of present-day 
femininity has been keeping the wrin- 
kles from milady’s face for more than 
2,000 years. So says Charles White- 
bread, curator of the division of medi- 
cine at the National Museum in Wash- 
ington. What is more, he says it is 
the second oldest of all pharmaceutical 
preparations. And do you girls know 
who “invented” your old stand-by? To 
quote Curator Whitebread “the fragrant 
unguent has changed very little from 
the original formula for unguentum 
refrigerans ceratum, invented and pre- 
scribed by the Roman physician Galen, 
sometimes known as the ‘father of 
pharmacy.’ ” 


OUR GARDEN “PET” 

Here he is folks—caught on the sur- 
face for once. As the girls would say: 
Isn’t he cute! 

The mole, you know, is a small animal 
of the family Talpidae. Common moles 
are soft-furred and, contrary to popular 
opinion, have eyes. Moles are usually 
about six inches long with a tail only 
one inch in length. As you can see in 
the picture the head appears to rest 
between the shoulders. The eyes are 
just about hidden by the fur. This fel- 
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low has ears, too, but you can’t see ’em. 
They are without conchae—just an 
opening on a level with the skin, and 
completely hidden by the fur. 

The shovel-shaped fore-paws so re- 
markably pictured are especially made 
for digging. With these strong, broad 
fore-limbs and toenails Mr. Mole can 
dig himself out of sight in 10 seconds 
and in three minutes he can dig a tunnel 
a foot long. The hind feet which do 
the pushing are long and narrow with 
slender claws. While this one shows 
up rather light, moles (like those on 





—Photo by Cornelia Clarke 
Mr. Mole’s Tools 


the neck) are generally black with a 
gray or brownish tinge. You may not 
believe it but they take readily to the 
water. The reason they play such havoc 
with pretty lawns and gardens is be- 
cause they subsist principally on earth- 
worms and dig myriads of tunnels un- 
der the sward in search of food. 


VITAMIN B IMPORTANT 

Two scientists of the Sprague Me- 
morial Institute, University of Chicago, 
have discovered that normal mental de- 
-velopment depends largely upon the 
presence of a sufficient amount of vita- 
min B in the diet. They claim that a 
diet deficient in this important vitamin 
during infancy may be the cause of 
backwardness in learning ability in 
children and adults. Home economics 
specialists in nutrition at Iowa State 
college say a shortage of this all-im- 
portant substance in the diet of babies 
may cause fretfulness. If your baby is 
thin, scrawny, fretful, lacks a hearty 
appetite and fails to grow, look well 
into the vitamin B content of the young- 
ster’s diet, they advise. 


THE RAMAN EFFECT 

The Nobel physics prize was award- 
ed Sir Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, 
noted Hindu scientist, for his discovery 
of what is known as the Raman Effect, 
named after the discoverer. The Raman 
Effect deals with the diffusion of light. 
Sir Chandrasekhara discovered that 
when rays of light of any particular 
color pass through a transparent sub- 


stance and are scattered they become 
partially changed into rays of other 
colors. Prof. E. O. Salant, director of 
the Research Laboratory in Physics at 
New York university, who has made 
researches along this line, paid the Hin- 
du savant the following high tribute: 


Prof. Raman has done the most remark- 
able work in studying the scattering of 
light in the 20th century. His Raman Effect 
is a marvelous new tool in the hand of 
science to investigate the structure of 
matter. 


Incidentally, Sir Chandrasekhara is the 
second Hindu to receive such recogni- 
tion. The other one was Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, who was awarded the 
Nobel prize for literature in 1913. 


GHOST WORLD IN SPACE 


Sir Oliver Lodge, England’s noted ex- 
ponent of spiritualism, likes to make 
things spooky. His latest is that space 
(the wide open places all around us) is 
filled with spirits of all kinds but we just 
haven’t the material means to see them. 
Listen to Sir Oliver: “I think that space 
is pulsating with life and mind. There, 
I believe, are not only people who have 
inhabited this body and left it, but 
others who have not been on this earth 
before—angels and principalities and 
powers.” 


HINDUS MADE SKIN NEW 


Remember that little rime, “I am a 
little Hindu, I haven’t any clothes but 
I’}] make my skin do”? Well, the Hindu 
surgeons 4,000 years ago must have 
known that same little rime for they 
practiced skin grafting even then. Not 
only that but they practiced plastic 
surgery, amputations and other major 
operations. And apparently the Hindus 
still remember the little rime, for just 
look at Mahatma Gandhi, the National 
leader of India. Surely everyone has 
seen a picture of that undressed Hindu 
who certainly makes his skin do. In- 
cidentally, Dr. Chowry Muthu, a per- 
sonal physician to Mr. Gandhi, claims 
that many other modern medical meth- 
ods can be traced to the ancient Hindus. 
He says our present methods of treating 
tuberculosis, paralysis, asthma, dyspep- 
sia and Bright’s disease were known to 
the Hindus centuries before Christ. 
Among other things, he says most mod- 
ern surgical instruments are only slight 
modifications of those used by the an- 
cient Hindu surgeons. 


OUR FLOWERS HAVE THE BLUES 


Cheer up, folks. Even,our flowers 
have the blues. And why? There’s a 
reason for the differences in the prevail- 
ing color schemes of flowers in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. As recently 
explained by that noted scientist, Julian 
S. Huxley, flowers are predominantly 
a certain color to insure perpetuation. 
Thus flowers in the United States are 
predominantly blue because they are 
dependent upon insects to carry their 
pollen from plant to plant for propaga- 
tion and insects are color blind so far 
as reds are concerned, But in the trop- 
ics where the climate is warmer and 
where flowers have come to depend on 
birds to carry their pollen there is a 
prévalence of red flowers. The birds 
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are attracted by the bright scarlets and 
crimsons, while to most insects red ap- 
pears to be so much green. 


URGES EARTH’S MAGNETISM STUDY 


If the radio and aviation are to have 
the progress they should we must know 
more about the magnetic influence about 
the earth. This is the opinion of Dr. 
F. E. Smith, English scientist, who made 
recommendations to the 1930 session of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science for the establishment 
throughout the world of stations for 
observation and research in terrestrial 
magnetism. Radio communication is 
linked with the electrical currents of 
the earth’s surface. Thus, it is pointed 
out, we cannot expect to have accurate 
and constant radio communication until 
we better understand terrestrial magnet- 
ism. In aviation navigation and com- 
munication are both affected by ter- 
restrial magnetic action. 


“NIGGER TOES” OILY 


Those delicious Brazil nuts, popular- 
ly called “nigger toes,” and so popular 
at this season, are good for other things 
besides food and giving Johnny a pain 
when he consumes too many at Christ- 
mas time. In fact only the best grades 
of these nuts are used for food. The 
inferior or lower grades are used for 
making oil and soap. As reported to 
the American Chemical Society by H. 
W. Schutte, R. W. Thomas and Mabel V. 
Duthey, of the University of Wisconsin, 
Brazil nuts contain five oils of various 
grades, 


MOON A LITTLE ASHY 


B. Lyot, a French astronomer of the 
Paris observatory, advises those who 
rocket to the moon to wear dustproof 
boots because the moon’s surface is 
dusty. In fact that planet’s surface is 
covered with volcanic ashes, indicating 
frequent and wide eruptions. Other 
planets studied by Lyot were Mercury, 
Mars and Venus. On both Mars and 
Mercury he found evidence of volcanic 
activity. But Venus must be crying over 
losing favor with the sun. If anyone is 
planning a trip to Venus he had better 
take along raincoats and hip boots, for 
that planet is entirely enveloped in a 
thick mist, 


Ore 


BROKER BLUES 
Two years ago his limousine 
On Easy Street’s fine paving roared. 
Today a quart of gasoline 
He bought to feed his hungry Ford. 


—_ -—___-~=e-— 
AYE, AYE! 
Plans are being made to increase postal 
rates, and it wouldn’t make some people 


mad if they compelled collection agencies 
to put $5 stamps on all outgoing bills. 


————__—__—_e=— ei 


Canary breeders in the Hartz mountains 
are hit by the depression. They have a 
surplus supply of birds on hand that they 
cannot find a market for. Why not have 
an “Eat More Canaries Week” for cats? 


—_————_——_e—~=— eo 


Headline says, “Burglar Surprised by 
Bank Official Working Late.” Well, who 
wouldn’t be? 





Samsons of Lilliputian World 


Training of “Trained Fleas,”’ However, Reflects More Credit 
on Patience of Trainer Than on Ability of the Insect 


can kick this little football—Jake 
and Mike. 
this time. 


| YOLKS, I have two fleas here who 


We'll let Jake kick it 
I believe this one is Jake; 


let’s see, I'll hold him under my mag- 
nifying glass. 


Yes, it’s Jake, all right. 
You see, I tell by 
their eyes—Jake’s 
are brown while 
Mike’s are blue.” 

And with such 
patter the man 
seated at the table 
in the little tent 
where you pay 15 
cents to enter puts 
his “trained” fleas 
through their vari- 
ous stunts. 

But whether “trained” or “educated,” 
it is only natural for these fleas to want 
to move their feet to go somewhere, 
and if they are hitched to a tiny wagon 
or placed on a tiny treadmill it does 
look as if brains were being used in 
the exercise of flea power. Neverthe- 
less, it takes an immense amount of 
patience to get a flea into shape where 
the exhibitor knows just what it will 
do under certain conditions. 

There are said to be some 400 differ- 
ent kinds of fleas, but only the Pulex 
irritans is adaptable to flea circus life. 
It takes at least two weeks to break 
"em in. 

Dog fleas cannot be trained. 

The first thing is to get the little beast 
out of the habit of jumping, so it will 
just walk, and this is accomplished 
through the weight of a fine chain at- 
tached to the flea’s collar—a wire one 
two-thousandths of an inch thick. 

If a man were as strong in propor- 
tion to his weight as some fleas, he 
could lift several hundred tons with- 
out resort to mechanical means, for 
these miniature bugs draw objects 5,000 
times their own weight. Playing foot- 
ball consists of kicking a small soft 
object after it has been placed against 
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Small Boy—Oh, maw, he looks just like the 


man who comes for money on our radio! 
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their feet. They dance, too, dressed in 
ballet skirts (two fleas, incidentally, 
glued back to back to hold them up)— 
at least it appears so in their effort to 
free themselves. 

These tiny creatures live anywhere 
from three to nine months and feed two 
or three times a day, often off the blood 
of their keeper when he places them 
on his arm with a glass shield over 
them. When not performing or dining, 
the fleas are kept in dark boxes con- 
taining sterilized cotton—they don’t get 
hungry so often in the dark. 

Unlike humans, females are easier to 
train than males because they are larg- 
er and stronger. 








Science N ibbles 





One of your hands may not know what 
the other does because one side of the 
body is more “human” than the other. As 
reported to the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists one side of the 
body is more primitive than t’other. And 
it is generally the left side that has lagged 
behind in man’s evolution ... In this coun- 
try there is no greater insult than to spit 
at or toward an enemy. But not so in 
Southeast Africa. There a small tribe of 
negroes, known as the Bahanga, pray by 
spitting toward the sun, their symbol of 
God, 


Here is an old cold fact for you. Ice age 
tools, the oldest known tools yet found, 
have been unearthed under 60 feet of gravel 
in one of the Nile’s old beds. They are 
said to have been used at the beginning of 
the ice age or about 200,000 to 500,000 B, C. 
. .. The Field Museum of Natural History 
in Chicago is exhibiting a 400 pound Utah 
loadstone possessing unusual magnetic pow- 
er... Noting the popularity of football doc- 
tors are now considering numbering our 
20,000 ailments according to the football 
signal system. Apparently they want to 
paraphrase that old saying with “there is 
sickness in numbers.” And if they do, 
13-13-13 may mean just a common cold, 


Electric traffic signals have been installed 
in Pacific coast streams to guide spawning 
salmon ... Dr. David Fairchild, botanist and 
agricultural explorer of the Department of 
Agriculture, has been awarded the George 
Robert White medal, the highest horticul- 
tural award in America . . . High-altitude 
weather observation flights are made at 
the Anacostia Naval Air Station each morn- 
ing to aid in forecasting weather conditions. 


Page the W. C. T. U. It’s possible to be- 
come intoxicated on water. So reports Dr. 
Hirotada Misawa, Japanese physiologist . .. 
Beware of carbon monoxide gas! The Na- 
tional Safety Council reports that deaths 
from that cause have more than doubled 
in the last six years . . . George-Marie 
Haardt, noted French explorer, is to lead a 
Franco-American caterpillar traction expe- 
dition through Asia, visiting many of the 
places reported by Marco Polo more than 
600 years ago and never since visited by 
Europeans ... Overheated and poorly venti- 
lated rooms are as much a cause of colds 
as drafts, says Dr. C. O. Sappington, of 
Chicago. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





How is Senator Coolidge related to the ex- 
president? ; ; 

Marcus A. Coolidge, the newly elected 
Democratic senator from Massachusetts, 
and former President Coolidge are descend- 
ed from the same immigrant from Great 
Britain, but there is no closer relationship 
between the two men. 


What two points in the United States are 
farthest apart? 

The two points farthest apart in the 
United States proper, according to the 
Geological Survey, are Cape Flattery, Wash- 
ington, and a point on the Florida coast 
south of Miami. These two points are 
about 2,835 miles apart. 


How is Governor Roosevelt’s middle name 
pronounced? 


The middle name of governor Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt of New York is. pro- 
nounced “Del-a-no,” with the accent on the 
first syllable. It is frequently but errone- 
ously pronounced “De-lay-no,” with the 
second syllable accented. 


What is living stone? 

“Living stone” and “living rock” are ap- 
plied in sculpture to rock or stone in its 
native or original position as contrasted 
with marble or granite which has been 
quarried, The Lion of Luzerne in Switzer- 
land, the Rushmore Memorial in South Da- 
kota, and the Confederate Memorial on 
Stone Mountain in Georgia were all carved 
from living rock. 


What is the difference between a copper- 
head and a moccasin? 


The copperhead and the highland moc- 
casin are the same species of snake. The 
water moccasin is a different species. These 
snakes are frequently called cottonmouth 
snakes from their habit of opening their 
mouths wide in a threatening manner and 
exposing the whitish inner parts. 


Where is the geographic center of North 
America? 


The geographic center of North America, 
as determined by the Geological Survey, is 
in Pierce county, North Dakota, a few miles 
west of Devils Lake. 


What is pig iron? 

Pig iron is merely crude iron cast in 
oblong ingots or masses of convenient size 
and shape. Originally iron was cast in 
molds of sand and the ingots or resulting 
masses were called pigs from their supposed 
resemblance when first cast to a litter of 
pigs in the act of sucking. The molten 
metal ran from the smelting furnace into a 
straight channel which had lateral branches 
at definite intervals. Workmen called the 
metal in the large mold the sow and pigs, 
and after is was broken up into pieces the 
smaller ingots were known simply as pigs. 


Where do lions and tigers live? 


It is commonly but erroneously believed 
that lions dwell in great forests and jungles 
and they are frequently so represented in 
conventional drawings and pictures. These 
animals, however, are not natives of the 
forest and jungle. They live chiefly in rocky 
places, on standy plains where there are 
thorn-thickets, and in the tall grasses and 
reeds along the banks of rivers.. The lion 
is found in both Africa and Asia, while the 
tiger is exclusively Asiatic. Tigers have a 
wide range in Asia, being found in almost 





all suitable parts of the continent and on 
the islands of Sumatra, Java and Bali. Un- 
like the lion, the tiger is frequently found 
in forests, although it prefers grassy plains 
or swamps. Lions and tigers sometimes in- 
terbreed. In 1924 the Maharajah Jam 
Sahib presented the Zoological Society of 
London with a “Tigon” or tiger-lion hybrid 
which had been bred at Nawanagar, India. 


Has the average span of life been increased 
in the last 50 years? 


It is estimated that the average span of 
life has increased 16 years in the United 
States within the last half century. The 
life expectancy at birth is now more than 
56 years. 


Since the wheels of a railway car are on 
rigid axles how is the extra distance 
On curves made up? 
The outside wheels on a railway car slip 
slightly in going around curves. 


What is a mannequin? 


“Mannequin” or “manikin” literally 
means a little man. Sometimes the term 
is applied to a dwarf or very small person, 
but more often it refers to the lay models 
used by artists, tailors and dressmakers. 
Models of the human body used to demon- 
strate the physiological relationship of the 
various organs are also called manikins. 


What is meant by the “medicine ball” 
cabinet? 

The medicine ball cabinet is a small 
group of men consisting of the personal 
secretaries of President Hoover and others 
close to him who frequently take exercise 
together early in the morning at the White 
House by throwing a medicine ball. 


Was Winfield Scott ever commander in 
chief of the United States army? 


Strictly speaking, the president of the 
United States is always the commander in 
chief of the army of the United States. He 
is given that position and title by the con- 
stitution. But the title is frequently ap- 
plied also to the officer of highest rank in 
the army and in that sense General Win- 
field Scott was commander in chief. 


How is “Cowper” pronounced? 


Few names in English literature are more 
commonly mispronounced than that of the 
English poet William Cowper (1731-1800). 
There is conclusive evidence that the poet 
and members of his family, as well as his 
contemporaries, always pronounced the 
name “koop-er,” exactly like the name 
“Cooper” of which it is merely a variant 
form, Cowper’s ancestors spelled the name 
“Cooper.” John Cooper, who was an al- 
derman of London and who died in 1609, 
changed the spelling to “Cowper” and that 
spelling was followed by his descendants. 
But the pronunciation did not change with 
the spelling. All members of the family 
from that day until the present, including 
the great poet, have pronounced the name 


“koop-er.” 


What was the children’s crusade? 


The children’s crusade was one of the 
most pathetic tragedies ever inflicted on 
mankind by superstition. Owing to the 
failure of the early crusaders to recover 
the Holy Land many of the saints of the 
13th century came to the conclusion that 
Palestine could be taken from the Moslems 
only by innocent hands. Therefore Nich- 
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olas and Stephen, two youths, proposed to 
lead an army of children to the Holy Land. 
The movement spread rapidly through 
France, Germany and Italy, and in 1212 a 
host of 40 or 50 thousand German and 
French boys and girls crossed the Alps into 
Italy. It was expected that by some mirac- 
ulous means the Moslems would be con- 
verted to Christianity upon the approach 
of the children, Many of the children drop- 
ped out along the way; thousands died of 
hunger, disease and exhaustion. A small 
remnant reached Brindisi on the Adriatic 
where they were sold by the merchants into 
slavery among the Moors. Such was the 
dismal end of this sad attempt to recover 
the Holy Land and the Holy Sepulcher 
from Islam, 


How much does a copyright cost? 


Since July 1, 1928, the fee for registration 
of a published work subject to copyright 
has been $2. There is no further charge. 


Where is the most southern point of land 
owned by the United States? 


Rose Islet in the Samoan group in the 
South Pacific is farther south than any 
other territory under the jurisdiction of 
the United States. It is about 1,000 miles 
south of the equator, according to the 
Geological Survey. It is possible that 
claims that may be based on the Byrd ex- 
plorations and discoveries in the antarctic 
region may give the United States title to 
territory farther south than Rose Islet. 
The most northern land owned by the 
United States is at Pt, Barrow, Alaska, 
aaey 6,000 miles farther north than Rose 
slet. 


When does a woman become of age? 

A person is said to be of age when he or 
she attains full personal rights under the 
law. The common law fixed full age or 
majority at 21 years for both men and 
women. In some states women aitain their 
majority at 18. It depends on the consti- 
tution and laws of each state. 


Is there a monument over Andre's grave? 


Major John Andre, the British soldier 
who was shot as a spy, was originally bur- 
ied in America; but in 1821 his remains 
were removed to Westminster Abbey and a 
mural tablet to his memory was placed in 
the abbey by order of the British govern- 
ment, A memorial to Andre was erected by 
Americans on the spot where he was 
captured. 


How is “Wytheville” pronounced? 

Wytheville, a town in western Virginia, 
was named after George Wythe, a noted Vir- 
ginia jurist of the colonial and revolution- 
ary period. The name is pronounced “with, 
exactly like the preposition. “Wytheville” 
is pronounced “with-vill.” It is a common 
mistake to pronounce George Wythe’s sur- 
name with the long “i” sound, 


What is the real meaning of “by and large’? 

“By and large” has about Ahe same mean- 
ing as comprehensively, 6n the whole, or 
everything considered, For instance, Mark 
Twain says in “Old Times”: “Taking you by 
and large, you do seem to be more dif- 
ferent kinds of an ass than any creature 
I ever saw before.” 


ete Coe 
THOSE FLU BLUES 
If sniffles were 
Two cents a pair, 
Then I would be 
A millionaire. 
————_-_ — oC” 


As an educational game for the long win- 
ter evenings we suggest parsing the college 
yells. 
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1930 TAIL ENDERS 

INSTEIN is reported provoked be- 
E cause high powered advertising 

men are after him to indorse 
things. But as they are not notes he 
has nothing to worry about... If 
relativity’s proponent really wants to 
be left alone and unnoticed while in this 
country he might start the rumor that 
he is looking for a job .. . All doubts 
about Mr. Mencken are now dispelled. A 
few months after his marriage he comes 
out in the Mercury with a critical re- 
view of Fanny Farmer’s cook book! 
... Meanwhile Sinclair Lewis says that 
writers ought to take themselves seri- 
ously. Well, somebody ought to... 
Maybe Judge Lindsey wouldn’t have felt 
so peeved if Bishop Manning had agreed 
to a companionate debate ... We won- 


7 ‘“‘WITH SOUND’’ 


Willie—What is that noise on the 


front porch, papa? 
Father—Oh, that’s just the wolf 
sharpening his teeth on the doormat! 





der how the Capone boys feel about 
the government income tax experts 
“muscling” into their bookkeeping .. . 
And now they are saying that Al Capone 
is the “Muscle-inny” of Chicago. 


Wet and dry charges and counter- 
charges are to blame for keeping the 
grape juice industry in a yuletide state 
of ferment ... But about the worst that 
can happen to the grape juice industry 
is to be forced to go home in a barrel 
... England is now buying grapefruit 
from us in large quantities. At last a 
practical use for the monocle!.. . 
The winter situation in the cities seems 
to be that the unemployed are peddling 
apples and the columnists are peddling 
chestnuts . . . “Unemployed” apple sell- 
ers are complaining about the raise in 
the wholesale prices of their wares. But 
they should remember that even Wil- 
liam Tell’s son had his apple overhead 
. «+» The Salvation Army in many cities 
is now using the “Maine Stein Song” to 
start their street corner meetings with. 
So a song, too, may be down but never 
out... Current simile: As thick as ru- 
mors that the breweries are about to 
reopen. 

Another French cabinet has resigned. 
It has been so long since this has hap- 
pened that we were beginning to think 
they had gotten in a rut over there... 
The Russian judges were allowed to 
smoke during their farce trial. We al- 
ways thought cigar ashes would show 
up terribly on ermine ..: The mayor of 
; Berlin has been retired with a yearly 
pension of $7,500. -American mayors 
are lucky if they can paste half a dozen 
commendatory articles in their scrap- 
book when they retire ... A leaking 
dike collapsed. in ‘Holland. and caused 
widespread disaster. .If we had known 
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THE ONCE OVER | 





about it in time we would have sent 
one of our distinguished politicians over 
there to stick his foot into it. 

The New York police recently sought 
seven escaped lunatics in that city. That 
‘strikes us as Jooking for a needle in a 
needle factory .., The verse which John 
D. Rockefeller handed out down in 
Florida reads suspiciously like the one 
that was in The Pathfinder not so long 
ago, except for three words ... A manu- 
facturer of bridge prizes has gone into 
bankruptcy in New York. That’s real 
depression . . . A large Ohio knitting 
company has resumed operations again. 
That’s what the country needs—getting 
back to its knitting . .. The price of 
radium has dropped $13,980,000 per 
pound, and still the Democrats say that 
Mr. Hoover has done nothing to lower 
the cost of living . . . Incidentally, the 
Democratic donkey is promoted to a 
mule in a recent newspaper cartoon— 
that is, if you can call that a promotion. 


The Atchison, Kans., Globe starts off 
an editorial this way: “We want this 
editorial to be dignified, but circum- 
stances force us to state that nearly 
all public officials in Kansas are fat- 
heads.” Then we suppose they got 
dignified ... A world-wide revolt among 
linotype operators was threatened re- 
cently when a man named “Bze Pchan- 
ovkvadze” killed a political enemy in 
Paris ... Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, pub- 
lisher of the Saturday Evening Post, 
says “the impossible is never impos- 
sible.” Huh, we'll bet he can’t lift 10 of 
his Posts without calling for aid... 
A Louisiana backwoodsman says he 
didn’t know that Lee had surrendered. 
That’s as easy to believe as the Chicago 
notion that “Big Bill” Thompson is still 
in the thick of the Yorktown campaign 
. » » A new cab company formed in 
Knoxville, Tenn., is called the Jolly Cab 
Co. Now they should call the drivers, 
“Jolly Rogers”... A dog recently dug 
up $3,000 in a Kentucky field, when the 
most he had expected was one bone... 





Raffles—Just my luck to have a woman fall 
for me at a time like this! 
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A hitch hiker recently seen on the Dixie 
highway in Georgia was headed towards 
Florida with a sign on his back reading, 
“DON’T PICK ME UP. I DESERVE TO 
WALK. I VOTED FOR HERBERT 
HOOVER.” 

Statistics say that the birth rate in 
this country for 1929 was the lowest 
since 1915. Maybe the stork has taken 
up contract bridge or miniature golf 


AND FEELING ’EM 


Washington, Dec. 3—Dwight W. 
Morrow was administered his OATS 


of office today as senator from New 


Jersey—Marion (Ohio) Daily Star. 
Going against the dry grain, eh! 


... Births are also expected to show a 
big slump this year. Old Doc Stork 
may yet have to cut his bills, advertise 
a little and, perhaps, carry a line of 
samples ... The most ambitious 1930 
baby on record is the one born in Den- 
ver with a complete set of teeth. He 
believes in starting life’s grind early 
. ». . And a five-year-old Kansas City 
boy is reported to be able ta read any- 
thing. Have they yet tried him out on 
a railroad time table? ... A truck driver 
in the same city was buried under a 
half ton of ice cream when his truck 
collided with a bus. Just a truck driver 
a la mode, eh? ...A headline in a 
Memphis paper says, “WHO IS DRINK- 
ING LIQUOR TODAY?” Whew; you’d 
be surprised! 
———~—~—<— 


DRYS FULL OF FIGHT 


The wets may have scored victories 
in the late election, but the drys got 
busy with the opening of Congress and 
showed the world who has the upper 
had. On a first test vote, over poisoning 
alcohol, the wets polled only 54 votes 
to the drys’ 106. On a second test, in- 
volving use of coast guard in dry work, 
the wets mustered only 36 votes. The 
drys then met in Washington, repre- 
senting 35 associations, held a war 
council, mapped a campaign and ap- 
pointed a “combined committee on 
strategy” headed by Mrs. Ella Boole, 
president of the W. C. T. U. Despite 
the willingness of some of the dry lead- 
ers to face a referendum test the meet- 
ing emphatically condemned any such 
action, either for the nation or in the 
states. The militant delegates heard 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt reaf- 
firm her loyalty to prohibition, in spite 
of her grape concentrates connection, 
and they strongly backed up Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner Woodcock’s request 
for 500 additional agents. The only 
concession made to the wets was an in- 
dorsement of a new denaturant to take 
the place of poison now put in indus- 
trial alcohol. Commissioner Doran had 
explained to them that -the new and 
non-poisonous denaturant “leaves a 
taste and smell about the same as spoil- 
ed eggs and garlic.” The drys also 
formed plans for the presidential elec- 
tion in 1932. 

Bae la a 


A quiet wedding can mean a noisy divorce. 
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World Almanac 


and Pathfinder 
Both for Only 


$1.25 


For 45 years the World Alma- 
nac has been one of the most 
useful reference works publish- 
ed anywhere. The Pathfinder 
has supplied it to many thou- 
sands of its patrons, who testify 
that it is almost worth its weight 
in gold. And it weighs a lot, for 
it is a great big thick book of 
nearly a thousand pages, cram- 
med with closely printed infor- 
mation of every possible sort. 
We could use a Pathfinder page 
telling what is in this monumen- 
tal storehouse of up-to-date ma- 
terial—but could not then do 
justice to it. In this book we find 
the events of 1930, records of 
the noted dead, new census fig- 
ures, financial guides, sporting 
records, notes on aviation, agri- 
culture and astronomy, the 
moon, the tides, sun time, elec- 
tion results, statistics of govern- 
ments of the states, United 
States and all countries, prices 
of products over long periods, 
in fact almost anything you may 
want to know. It answers the 
thousands of current questions 
which are put to you every day. 
Here you have a mass of facts, 
all indexed for ready reference. 





As an accommodation to our 
friends we offer the famous 
World Almanac, all delivery 
charges prepaid, with The Path- 
finder a year (new or renewal) 
at the hard-times bargain price 
of only $1.25. The book is not 
for sale; it can only be had with 
a Pathfinder subscription... Get 
your order in without delay as 
the edition of this work is limit- 
ed and it is often impossible to 
secure copies later. Address 


Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





CURRENT EVENT 





White House 


Mrs. Ella A. Boole, president of Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and chair- 
man of a nationally formed “Board of 
Strategy” for drys, assures President Hoo- 
ver in call at White House that he may ex- 
pect support of W. C. T. U. in 1932. 


Mrs. Herbert Hoover christens new steam- 
ship President Hoover at Newport News, 
Va., with bottle of water collected from 
seven seas and two canals. Of 31,000 tons, 
it is the largest liner ever built in this 
country. 

Politics 


Cameron Morrison, who defeated him for 
governor of North Carolina in 1920, is ap- 
pointed by Gov. O. Max Gardner to fill 
United States Senate seat left vacant by 
death of Overman. Morrison is 61, a Pres- 
byterian and dry, 


Prohibition 


National Economic League votes 1,440 for 
repeal of 18th amendment to 1,090 against, 
it is amnounced at Cambridge, Mass. In 
1926 52 per cent of members participating 
voted against repeal. League, composed of 
prominent men, organized for purpose of 
educating and crystallizing public opinion 
on issues of the day. 


Alcotate, a new denaturant for industrial 
alcohol, which is nonpoisonous but makes 
alcohol taste like “a combination of spoil- 
ed eggs and garlic,” is developed after three 
years research by government chemists and 
will be used in all government denaturing 
formulas hereafter, Commissioner Doran 
reports. Drinking of alcotate-treated al- 
cohol will not result in blindness or death 
as was case with wood alcohol denaturant. 


Violation of dry laws resulted in 68,173 
arrests by federal agents during last fiscal 
year, resulting in 22,405 jail sentences, Dr. 
James M. Doran, commissioner of indus- 
trial alcohol, reports. Sentences aggregated 
14,172 years and fines $6,678,700. Also 8,633 
autos and 64 boats were seized. 


Marriage 


Amid guns and flowers “Scareface Al” 
Capone’s 18-year-old sister, Mafalda, is 
wedded to John Maritote in Cicero, Chicago 
suburb. Four thousand persons pack small 
church but Al is not on hand—at least de- 
tectives do not see him. 

John J. Raskob, Jr., 25, son of Democratic 
national committee chairman, and Miss 
Minerva Aaronson, New Haven stenogra- 
pher, are married at North Chelmsford, near 
Lowell, Mass. 


Crime 


With confession by Gilbert Beesemyer, of 
Hollywood, Cal., that he misappropriated 
several million dollars of funds of Guar- 
anty Building & Loan Association, of which 
he was secretary manager since 1921, di- 
rectors claim amount may aggregate $8,- 
000,000. 


Plan for nationwide distribution of steel 
plated autos with bullet-proof glass to with- 
stand machine gun and rifle fire of gang 
wars is disclosed by raid on Detroit plant. 
One auto is seized; three others are believed 
to be in existence, 


Investigation in seven Eastern and South- 
ern states by National Prison Emergency 
Committee, New York, shows marked in- 
crease in number of first offenders being 
sent to prison. It is said our prisons are 
crime colleges. “A larger number of boys 
and girls and men and women are exposed 
to the direct influence of hardened crimi- 
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nals,” the committee reports. Scientific 
system of classification is sought for seg- 
regation of first offenders. 


Sports 

Army-Navy football game at New York 
(6—0 favor Army) nets some 3600,000 for 
Salvation Army unemployed relief fund 
but dispute over eligibility rules that drove 
academies apart in 1927 appears no nearer 
solution. Another charity game at New 
York between New York Giants and present 
and former stars of Notre Dame (which 
Rockne loses 22—0) brings in over $150,000. 

All-America Team of 1930 selected by All 
America Board of Footbal! consists of 
Fesler, Ohio State, End; Dalrymple, Tulane, 
End; Sington, Alabama, Tackle; Hein, 
Washington State, Tackle; Beckett, Califor- 
nia, Guard; Linehan, Yale, Guard; Tichnor, 
Harvard, Center; Carideo, Notre Dame, 
Quarterback; Brill, Notre Dame, Halfback; 
Russell, Northwestern, Fullback; and Pinck- 
ert, Southern California, Halfback. 


Government 

Navy Department gives name of “Ranger” 
to aircraft carrier No. 4, now building at 
Newport News. This 13,800-ton vessel is 
first in navy initially designed for aircraft 
carrier work. There have been five other 
ships by this name. First Ranger, 308- 
ton vessel, was built by order of Continental 
Congress in 1777 at Portsmouth, N. H., and 
commanded by Capt. John Paul Jones. 


Movies 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. gains con- 
trol of Pathe Exchange, Inc., studios at Cul- 
ver City, Cal., film printing laboratories at 
Jersey City, Pathe News and Audio Review, 
and distributing facilities and exchanges 
thronghout this country and England. 


Aviation 

Capt. Frank M. Hawks, holder of trans- 
continental air record, sets new speed mark 
between Washington and New York of 58 
minutes. This is 228 miles an hour. 

Ruth Nichols sets new transcontinental 
speed record for women, flying from Los 
Angeles to New York in 13 hours 21 minutes 
43 seconds, beating Lindbergh’s time by 
more than an hour. Her unbroken flight 
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“I’m getting this down Pat,” remarked 
Bridget’as she poured a spoonful of castor 
oil down her old man’s throat. 
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from Wichita, Kans., to New York, distance 
of 1,300 niles, in 6 hours 21 minutes 43 
seconds, is believed to mark new record for 
both men and women, 

By skillful piloting of giant Eastern Air 
Transport passenger plane from New York 
Frank Jerdone lands 17 people without in- 
jury at Atlanta, Ga., with only one good 
wheel, the strut supporting the other hav- 
ing b broken in taking off from Spartanburg, 
Ss. C 


General 


Glass-bottomed tourist boat Eureka II 
catches fire, explodes and sinks two miles 
off Bug Light, 15 miles south of Miami. Of 
the 135 persons who don life preservers and 
jump into water a score are believed lost. 


Miss Carol Deis, soprano, of Dayton, 
Ohie, and Raoul E. Nadeau, barytone, of 
New York, win first prizes in fourth annual 
\twater Kent national radio audition broad- 
cast from New York. Each get $5,000 cash, 
gold decoration and two years tuition in an 
American conservatory. 

American Artists Professional League 
protests painting of portraits of American 
president and his cabinet by foreigners and 
thinks they should be done by Americans. 


W. K. Kellogg Co., at Battle Creek, Mich., 
donates 10 freight carloads of food for 
unemployed in various parts of country. 


Chicago & Alton Railroad, which has 
operated between Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City since 1861, and has been in re- 
ceivership since 1922, is sold at auction at 
Wilmington, U1., to Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road for $23,000,000 cash and other con- 
siderations, bringing total price to about 
$73,000,000. With its 1,053 miles of track, 
C« & A is valued at around a hundred million. 


City of Baltimore, through Herbert Fallin, 
chief of bureau of disbursements, asks gov- 
ernment to pay back $171,034 interest ac- 
cumulated on loan made during Civil war. 
Principal of $96,152 was repaid in 1879. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes is 
elected to succeed late William Howard 
Taft as vice president of American National 
Red Cross. Bust of Henri Dunant, founder 
of Red Cross of World, is presented to or- 
ganization in name of Americans of Swiss 
descent by Mare Peter, Swiss minister, 

Figures measured and tabulated at Smith 
college, at Northampton, Mass., reveal that 
the Smith college girl of today averages 
123% pounds in weight and five feet four 
inches in height, or two pounds and one 
inch, respectively, more than their sisters 
who attended back in 1903. Also teeth and 
tonsils are healthier than a generation ago. 


Some $18,500,000,000 of new life insur- 
ance was taken out in this country during 
1930, surpassing annual purchases of past 
five years, President Loomis of Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. reports at 24th 
annual convention of presidents of life in- 
surance companies, in New York. With 
policy holders increasing this year by 1,000,- 
000, Loomis says total is brought to 68,- 
000,000—or 54 per cent of population. 


Deaths 


Senator Lee Slater Overman, of North 
Carolina, who served in the upper house 
since 1903, dies at Washington, aged 76. 

Rev. Jerome Sixtus Ricard, “Padre of 
the Rains,” nationally known scientist and 
an ordained Catholic priest fer 44 years, 
who developed the sun-spot theory of 
weather forecasting, dies at San Jose, Cal., 
at age of 80. 
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WHAT PER CENT? 


The height of something or other is the 
government protecting folks from a glass 
of beer and not giving them protecticn 
against water in stocks. 





The Odd in Shorts 





When C. A. Baker, of Monroe, N, C., came 
home from hunting he stood his gun in a 
corner of a room in his house and then 
went out into the yard. The gun slipped 
to the floor and discharged, sending a load 
of buckshot through the wall and into 
Baker’s head, killing him instantly. 


Farmers in several drought-stricken Vir- 
ginia localities noted after a severe rain- 
storm that beans had been scattered over 
the ground like manna from heaven, but 
the mystery was solved when Department 
of Agriculture experts pronounced them 
seeds of the sour gum dropped by passing 
starlings, the bird of ill repute on Wash- 
ington streets. 


Three weeks after his father had di- 
vorced his 4l-year-old step-mother on 
grounds of cruelty, Earle J. Bailey, 26, of 
New Haven, Conn., married her. 


After “Trixie,” a fox terrier, had yelped 
and pawed continuously and long at the 
door of his home Walter Huntsberry, of 
Winchester, Va., got up at 3 a.m., dressed 
and followed the dog in a cold, drizzling 
rain to an alley where a man lay uncon- 
scious. He was revived but when Hunts- 
berry returned home he found Trixie dead 
from effects of exposure. 


Nonchalantly smoking a pipe beside a 
still she was operating in Goochland coun- 
ty, Va. Martha Napier, 86 and shriveled, 
was captured and placed in Richmond jail 
for safe keeping for two years. 


Policeman Joseph Rudnick and Sergt. 
Frank Lawrence, both of Chicago, went 
gunning for a bad man. Entering a house 
from opposite directions Rudnick and Law- 
rence met in a hallway and each thinking 
the other was the man sought, they shot 
it out. Both were wounded. 
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A GRIN OR TWO 

No one should object to the gansters 
having expensive funerals just so they have 
plenty of them. 

A new cruiser with 60 guns on it has 
been named “Chicago.” Most anybody can 
make up a wisecrack about that. 

Some folks are born fools and others 
think they can untangle traffic jams by 
tooting their horns, 

Many a father wouldn’t know he owns a 
car today if it weren’t for the bills his 
wife and children run up at the garage. 

Then there is the man who is so tough 
that he takes off his glasses every time he 
geis mad with himself. 

We haven’t heard of the Crime Commis- 
sion in so long that some people suspect 
it has been stolen. 
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REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 
Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor B« 
Herbalist Almanac Included—FR 


CALUMET HERB CO, Dept.12A. SOUTH HOLLAND, iLL. 


BURNERS make your old kerosene bs me 1 I 
shine a brilliant, " white Lue! 3 ~ 
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FLAME 
7 . 
A business and pre 
fession that is a bie 
income producer fr« 
the start. Few week 
study starts you t 
earning. Study and practios FOOT CORRECTION by 
mechanical means—not medical nor chiropody. EASY 
HOME TRAINING for men or women. Some foot 
cialists earn as high as $15.000 yearly. Thousands of 
suffering feet. MUCH TRADE WAITING. Ask about 
Free Tuition Plan. LINCOLN FOOT INSTITUTE, 
1500 H Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


What Jesus Means to Me 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


H. E. Dodge, Sta. A-236, Worcester, Mass. 




















Corliss Laced Stocking 
guaranteed mmediate relief for 
Varleese ve veins, leg sores and 
swolien limbs 
Genuine support for the leg 


cool, light, washable, durable, no rubber. 

Send for Booklet No. § containing testimon- 

ials and instructions for measuring. Twenty- 

five years in use endorsed by Physicians. 
Cortiss Limb Specialty Co. 

25 Tremont St,, Boston, Mass-* 

tt Sole Manufacturers in U. S. 
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HEN you mention that | 
good article or tell your | 
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— a) 


friends a Pathfinder joke or 
wisecrack, inform them that 
Pathfinder is now on sale at 
newsstands and copies can 
easily be obtained. 
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Nothing to buy or sell. 
new high grade vanishing cream that thoroughly cleanses the pores, improves and freshens the 


complexion, gives it that attractive healthy look people admire and envy. 


Costs nothing to enter. 


WILL BE PAID 
for This 
Vanishing Cream 


Just submit only ONE name for this wonderful 


Leaves the face feeling 


cool, comfortable, and clean. YOUR suggestion may be the one that WINS the big Cash reward. If 
you ‘send your suggestion at once you qualify for the additional cash reward given for promptness. 


Any Name May Win—Send Your Suggestion Now—$25 Extra for Promptness 


RULES—Only ONE name may be submitted. 


Sending more than one name disqualifies contestant. 


Contest is open to residents of the United States except members and employees of this firm and 


residents of Boulder. 


Contest closes Midnight May 31st, 1931, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN COSMETIC CO., BOULDER, COLORADO 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
Y Qoawt, 


FUR BITS PUT TO USE 


Most of us have odds and ends of fur 
in our camphor chests, pieces left over 
from old coats, collars, capes or linings, 
or muffs, which may be worn on one 
side and not fit for further use as such, 
Then when our young hopefuls begin 


Old Fur Trimming 


to come along and we can make their 
little clothes, what a joy it is to discover 
we can use some of these discarded 
pieces for trimming coats and hats. 
Children’s clothes, especially their coats 
and winter outfits are rather expensive 
(if we really want nice ones) and the 
only way to get good quality at a rea- 
sonable price is by making their things 
ourselves. This coat is made from a 
very simple pattern, along Russian lines 
and should be easy to finish as the two 
hardest places to do well are the collar 
and cuffs and here they are covered 
with fur. The coat of dark blue rough 
weave material (if possible it is well 
to take samples to the legging counter 
and have them matched up in one of 
the good slide fastener variety, as they 
are hard to make) and is collared and 
cuffed with squirrel. The hat is a 
broad band of squirrel with a dark blue 
crown of the coat material. It (the 
coat) is interlined with a good warm 
flannel and lined with a bright red 
flannel. The two little buttons on the 
coat are red and the woolen gloves may 
be red or dark blue. 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS TOYS A JOY 

Now that Christmas is over and Dad, 
Grandpa and the older boys have fin- 
ished playing with Junior’s train, me- 
chanical toys, etc., I would suggest let- 
ting Junior have his day. A child re- 


ceives so many different kinds of toys 


at Christmas that he really cannot ap- . 


preciate them at that time, so why not 
put some of them away—say for a 
rainy day when it will be a novelty to 
him and in that way he can get the full- 
est enjoyment out of his Christmas toys. 


MAP DECORATIONS 


There are two very interesting maps 
that would be excellent for a child’s 
room, not only for their educational 
qualities but for their colorful and deco- 
rative touch as well. One is a world 
map very much in the modern manner, 
not only as to execution but of course 
as to countries as well. The many 
wars which have been stirring Europe 
for the past years have changed the 
boundary lines of countries to a great 
extent and this new map shows the 
new countries in all their green and 
brilliant red glory. Then there is a 
charming map of the world showing 
children in the costumes of their coun- 
tries, adorable Dutch girls, Spanish 
senoritas, our little girls and boys, and 
those from Alaska in their little fur 
outfits. These maps are about two by 
three feet and sell for about $3. A 
mighty nice gift for boys and girls in 
the family. 


TEA JARS AND TINS 

Lovely pottery jars in all colors and 
filled with tea are being offered as a 
Christmas suggestion in some of the 
fancy grocery stores. When the tea is 
gone, the jars may be used for cookies, 
more tea or just as a bright spot of 
form and color in a room. Another box 
of tea comes with five different colored 
tins of different kinds of tea, the whole 
being wrapped in crisp celophane and 
very dainty and attractive. 


BIAS BINDING 


Besides being able to buy bias bind- 
ing in many colors and materials it is 
now possible to, get bias cording in all 
Shades and colors. This cording is 
particularly suited for finishing collars 
and cuffs of children’s dresses, for the 
seams of little chintz pillaws, for cur- 
tains, chintz or cretonne bedspreads or 
slip covers where a note of color in the 
seams brings out the dominant color in 
the material. 

——————O_o——_—_—_ 


A modern home is where when the baby 
has the hiccups she gives him sugar and 
when father has the hiccups she gives him 
the deuce. 

ce ee 


A kitchenette is merely a place where 
they go to take things out of cans and put 
them on plates. 


a 


These days the hand that rocks the cradle 
charges a dollar an hour for doing it. 


— eae —___—__- 


It’s the upkeep of the down payments 
that makes them so hard. 
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Patterns may be purchased 
Fashion Editor, Pathfinder 


at 150 from the 
Washington, D. C. 





The Latest Fashions illustrated above are 
fully described on page 26. Patterns may 
be purchased at i5c from the Fashion Edi- 
tor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Fall and 
Winter Book of Fashions, 15c. 


Non-Fiction 


BOTH WERE DOG TIRED 

Collie and Ginger, dogs belonging to 
Mrs, L. C. Hutson, of Greenup, IIL, were 
very close friends. One day when the 
snow was deep Collie went off into the 
woods and was gone all day. Night 
came but no Collie. The next morning 
a thick crust had formed on the snow. 
About noon Ginger disappeared. That 
evening Mrs. Hutson heard a noise of 
footsteps on the front porch and thought 
it was callers, but upon opening the door 
she saw Collie and Ginger. Collie’s 
long hair was matted with ice almost to 
his back, showing how deep he had 
been in a drift when the crust formed. 
Ginger’s feet were cut and bleeding 
where he had dug Collie out. But the 
dogs came around all right—after some 
nice warm milk and a long sleep by the 
fire, 


AN UNFINISHED ACCOUNT 


Champion collector of the world was 
Mrs. Ida Field, who died at Edgerton, 
Wis., leaving a house so full of miscel- 
laneous objects d’art, d’junk and what 
not, that it took her administrator and 
several assistants a month to force their 
way through all the rooms. Here’s an 
infinitesimal part of the things that had 
to be sorted out and disposed of either 
by auction or via the trash dump: 75 
bushels of hickory nuts (some many 
years old), 10 balls of tin foil, weighing 
up to 10 pounds each, 40 boxes of 
broken eggshells, bushels of newspaper 
clippings, hundreds of keys, thousands 
of cleaned and polished clam shells, 300 
strings of 10-cent store beads, dozens of 
dozens of dozens of dishes and stacks of 
flour sacks, all laundered. There were 
over 2,000 aprons, hundreds of assorted 
hair combs and pocketbooks, innumer- 
able umbrellas, a trunkful of new rub- 
bers, countless bars of soap (some al- 
most petrified), men’s socks, kewpie 
dolls, slates and carpet sweepers. Then 
too there were books, lamps, clocks, 
stereopticon slides, hand-painted bottles 
(all empty), and a collection of old 
coins. Also, let’s not forget the 1,000 
dresses, 700 pairs of shoes, oodles of 
bolts of dress goods, furniture galore, 
800 jars of canned fruit and cases of 
groceries, besides a nauseating number 
of boxes of Epsom salts and several 
scores of buckets of white sand (prob- 
ably to put the fire out). But it would 
take several Pathfinder pages to give 
the whole list. No wonder crowds at- 
tending the auctions (for there were 
many) stood agape so long that many 
persons had trouble closing their 
mouths again. 

—————_—__o 


LOTS OF ’EM DO 
The reason the wife of Lot 
Turned to look back with a sigh 
Was because another woman 
With a new hat was passing by. 
a 


A cooking school advertises that it will 
teach its pupils to de two things at the 
same time ... peel onions and cry, we 


suppose, 


Turn Your 
Spare Time 
Into Cash 


There is an easy way by which you can have 
the things you want for your church, your 
school, your club or yourself. 


You can always use extra cash, and 
we will give it to you, to spend as 
you please for those things you 
have so long wished for. 


Thousands of people are now reaping the 
benefits of our plan. 


LET US HELP YOU TOO 


No experience is necessary—no investment 
is required. There is no obligation attached 
to your inquiry. If you are anxious to con- 
vert a bit of your spare time into cash, write 
your name and address plainly on the coupon 
below and we'll tell you about what others 
are doing and the opportunities open to you 
as our subscription representative in your 
community. Sign and mail coupon TODAY. 


#eeeeeee® No Obligation Inquiry Blank «**eeeeee 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 

THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Your plan sounds good. Please send me full particulars, 


--. State... 
‘ now held securely without 

, heavy, steel trusses 
Rupture sufferers every- 
where report amazing ree 
sults with the Brooks Au- 
tomatic Air-Cushion Ap- 
pliance. Weighs but a few 
ounces, Over 3 million sold. 
No heavy pads, gouging 
steel girdles, leather straps 
or metal parts. Holds with 
marvelous comfort and se- 
curity. Wear one 10 days on trial. Try it 
without a penny’s risk. You'll say it’s per- 
fect too. Send for free book on Rupture, 10-day 
trial offer and full particulars—all sent post- 
paid in plain sealed envelope. 

BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 

328N State Street Marshall, Mich. 


FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs, 
No experience No canvassing. e 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
| pe and supply with work. Write 
or particulars and Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


HOTEL 
LUDY 


South Carolina Ave. 
at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 


$950 European American $5 


R. B. LUDY, M.D. 
alll 
TINTED ENLARGEMENTS 


from your Kodsk negatives, 10 inches long, beautiful natural of 
colors, framed, ready to hang. AL OFFER $1.25 cach 


postpaid. Send your negatives today, tT P OFS SERVICE 


Send for Special Bargain List. 
DEPT. P, 425 G STREET N. W., WASHINGTON. D. 


RUPTU 


thinnest 
clothing 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





BOVINE MODESTY 


["s height of something or other 
is the action of several boards of 
censors cutting out that portion of 

one of Walt Disney’s animal cartoons 

showing a cow reading a copy of Eli- 
nor Glyn’s “Three Weeks.” It was not 
so much the book as the way Mrs. Cow 
was dressed that drew objection. It 
seems that Mr. Disney had received 
many complaints about his cow charac- 
ter being too ladylike. “The height of 

modesty,” some wag said, “would be a 

cow wearing a brassiere.” Disney could 

not afford that article so, more as a 

joke than anything else, equipped the 

bull’s sister with an apron. That made 
certain censors hot, and the scene was 
erdered out. 

The details of some of Disney’s car- 
foon comics have long been objected to. 
They are not popular with Ohio blue 
noses, and Canada not only cut out the 
apron scene but another one in which 
a fish playfully slapped a mermaid. 
And Germany didn’t like it because an 
army of cats in another issue wore 
regulation Deutschland uber alles hel- 
niets, 

However, the Disney art staff doesn’t 
particularly care. In such instances, as 
Philip K. Scheuer explains in a Los 
Angeles paper, another scene is hurried- 
ly drawn to fit the part cut out and the 
new film is sent by air mail to the film 
exchange in the objecting state.’ Ac- 
cording to the same authority, an aver- 
age Mickey Mouse reel has something 
like 10,000 pictures, each one a little 
different from the one before. Yet they 
are made in two weeks. Each one is 
drawn in ink on a célluloid card, and 
each one is photographed separately. 
Then the reel is synchronized. 

It was only 10 years ago that Walt 
Disney had an idea and his brother 
had $250. Today the idea, “Mickey 
Mouse” and “Silly Symphonies” has 
gathered them a million dollars and 
more dollars keep rolling in. 


Amos ’n’ Andy’s “Check and Double 
Check” was a terrific flop in London. 
“Crude direction” and “not funny” said 
the Britishers. 


John Gilbert has been such a bust in 
his second effort, “Way for a Sailor,” 
that it is now being billed as featuring 
Wallace Beery! 


Probably not many persons will like, 
much less appreciate, the film produc- 
lion of “Outward Bound” (especially 
if they arrive in the middle of it) but 
ii has served to redeem Doug Fairbanks, 
jr., for that terrible vehicle, “The 
Bachelor Father.” 


For good, clean fun see Harold Lloyd 
in “Feet First” and William Haines in 
“Remote Control.” 


Jackie Coogan and Mitzi Green are 
getting nothing else but creamy notices 
for their work in “Tom Sawyer” and 
many critics are predicting that Para- 








Not Passed by the Censors 


mount will make a team of them. Mean- 
while little Mitzi is scheduled to play 
little Miss Haddock in the filming of 
Donald Ogden Stewart’s “Mr. and Mrs. 
Haddock Abroad” under the pun title 
of “Finn and Hattie Abroad.” 


On account of differences with M-G-M 
Charles Bickford announces that he is 
retiring from the screen for good. That’s 
bad as Metro is said to have canceled his 
contract. 


Constance Bennett has started Braw- 
lywood tongues wagging by going places 
with Jack Conway, the director, and 
temporarily, at least, shelving Gloria 
Swanson’s ex-Marquis. 


Nancy Carroll’s sister, Terry, has a 
small part in Nancy’s “Stolen Heaven.” 


Virginia Cherrill, leading lady op- 
posite Charlie Chaplin in “City Lights” 


(which so far are pretty dark), has 
been placed under long term contract 
by Fox and will appear in an as yet 
unnamed picture opposite Frank Al- 
bertson. 


Some of the astronomy work that 
Einstein is scheduled to do in California 
may or may not be done among the 
stars of Hollywood. 


Bobby Jones has been commended for 
control of his temper but wait until a 
Hollywood director starts telling him 
how to play golf. 


Polly Moran and the inimitable Marie 
Dressler are to be co-starred in a film 
titled “Reducing.” Marie may or may 
not be interested to know that at the 
Washington showing of “Min and Bill” 
a little local boy took one look at her 
face and squatted down on the floor 
and declined to glance further at the 
screen. 


That character actor who plays the 
part of “the shaggy bad man” in “The 
Big Trail” is now advertising himself 
as “the baddest bad man in Hollywood,” 
but it seems just too bad that he hasn’t 
snared a bad or good role since. 


Kipling’s “The Light That Failed” 
will be made into a talkie by Paramount 
with Gary Cooper in the leading role. 
They purchased the rights seven years 
ago, after it appeared in silent version. 


If they ever film “The Tale of Two 
Cities” in Hollywood it’s a two to one 
bet they’ll work in a night club scene 
some way or other, 

rs 
WHERE? 

Hitler is trying to crowd Von Hindenburg 
out of the picture, but Hindy can easily get 
his goat by simply asking, “Where were you 
when the war was on?” 


——————q3q“ro——— 
Any time you think the present age is 


sillier than when you were a girl, just get 
out your old love letters and read ’em. 


Descriptions of the Latest Fashions 


6980—A dainty frock for youthful figures 12, 14, 
16 and 18 years of age. A 16 year design requires 
34% yards of 39 inch material. For tie and sash of 
ribbon, 3 yards are required. 

6998—A siylish and practical model for figures 
with large hips, designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50 and 52 inches bust measure. A 46 inch design 
requires 544 yards of 39 inch material. For collar 
and cuffs of contrasting material, 5g yard, 39 inches 
wide is required. The vestee requires 14 yard, 39 
inches wide, cut crosswise. 

6986—A pretty frock for little misses 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years of age. A 10 ¥ design, as shown in 
the large view, requires 2 yards of 39 inch mate- 
rial. Two and three-eighths yards are required if 
made with sleeves and collar. To trim with plaited 
lace requires 314 yards. 

1034—A_ serviceable apron model, designed only 
for 36 inches bust measure. One and three-eighths 
yards of 36 inch matrial are required. To finish 
with bias binding or braid, 543 yards, 1'% inches 
wide, are required. 

7002—A stylish frock designed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust ~g A 38 inch design 
with long sleeves uires yards of 39 inch 
material, with short sleeves, “3 yards. The deep 
cuffs and vestee of lace or contrasting material 
require 1 yard, 18 inches wide. 

6623—A smart suit designed for little boys 2, 4 
and 6 years of age. A 4 year old requires 21, 

yards of 35 inch material. 


7011—A practical school frock we for girls 


6, 8, 10 and 12 years of age. year design 
with long sleeves requires 4 yards of 35 inch 
material, with short sleeves, 21% 
and cuffs of contrasting ma’ 
inches wide, cut crosswise is r 

6995—A distinctive style designed for 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Five yards of 39 
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inch material are required for a 38-inch design. 
For contrasting material, % is required. 

7004—An attractive model with slenderizing lines, 
designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches 
bust measure. A 46 inch design (with short sleeves) 
requires 4%, yards of 35 inch material—with 
wrist length sleeves, as in the small view, 434 yards 
are required. For contrasting material, °4 yard, 
35 inches wide is required. 

=? popular school costume designed for little 
girls 6, 8, 10 and 12 years of age. An 8 year old 
requires 13g yards of 35 inch mafgerial for the 
blouse, and 1 yard for the skirt. ‘or the blouse 
with short sleeves, 44 yard less is required. Two 
and one-eighth yards of bias binding 142 inches 
wide is necessary to finish the blouse. 

6973—A particularly attractive style designed = 

34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
38 inch design, without contrast, requires si, 
yards of 39 inch material. The revers, collar ang 
cuffs of contrasting material requires %4 yard of 
39 inch material. 

6718—A simple, yet stylish frock for slender 
figures, designed for misses 16, 18 and 20 years of 
age. A 16 year design requires 344 yards of 39 inch 
material. ‘The collar of contrasting material re- 
quires 44 yard, 35 inches wide, cut crosswise. 

6678—A dainty Bloomer-Dress designed for little 
girls 2. 4, 6 and 8 years of age. A 6 year old re- 
quires a9 = of 35 inch material. For collar, 
cuffs and bands of contrasting material %% 
yard is couueed, 35 inches wide, cut crosswise. For 
frill or plaiting on the collar 1%, yards, 134 inches 
wide is required, cut crosswise. 

eee —— play ———- for young children, 

, 2 and 3 rs of age. A 2 year design requires 

er : inch material. Without the bishop 
ons 14g yards are required. For collar 
cuffs of contrasting material, '4 yard is 


required, cut crosswise. 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 





A FEW FLYING “FIRSTS” 

The “first aircraft” to fly across the 
Atlantic ocean was the United States 
Navy seaplane NC-4. In May, 1919, she 
flew from Rockaway, New York, to 
Plymouth, England, a distance of 3,925 
nautical miles, in 57 hours 16 minutes. 
Stops were made at Chatham, Mass., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Trepassy, New- 
foundland, Horta and Ponta Delgada, 
Azores Islands, Lisbon, Portugal, and 
Ferrol, Spain. The principal ocean 
flight was from Trepassy bay to Horta, 
a distance of 1,200 miles, which required 
15 hours and 18 minutes. Lieutenant- 
Commander Albert C. Read was in com- 
mand. His crew consisted of Lieuten- 
ants E. F. Stone, Walter K. Hinton and 
J. L. Breese, Ensign H. C. Rodd, and 
Chief Machinist’s Mate E. S. Rhoads. 

The first “nonstop” flight across the 
Atlantic was made by Capt. John Alcock 
and Lieutenant Arthur Whitton Brown, 
both of the British Royal Air Force. 
They started in a biplane from St. Johns’ 
Newfoundland, June 14, 1919, and land- 
ed at Clifden, Ireland, 16 hours 12 min- 
utes later, the total distance covered 
being 1,960 miles. Both. Alcock and 
Brown were knighted for their achieve- 
ment. 

The first transatlantic flight made in 
July, 1919, by a “dirigible airship” was 
by the British R-34. With 31 men on 
board she flew from East Fortune, 
Scotland, to Mineola, New York, a dis- 
tance of 3,130 miles in 108 hours 12 
minutes. She also made the return 
flight from Mineola to Pulham, England. 
Due to the great publicity given his 
flight, a legend is growing up that 
Charles A. Lindbergh was the first per- 
son to make a nonstop flight across the 
Atlantic. His spectacular nonstop flight 
from New York to Paris, an estimated 
distance of 3,600 miles, was made in 
33% hours in May, 1927. Lindbergh 
was the third man to make a nonstop 
flight across the Atlantic in a heavier- 
than-air machine. He was the 67th man 
to make a nonstop transatlantic flight in 
aircraft of all kinds. The Zeppelin 
dirigible ZR-3 (afterwards renamed the 
Los Angeles) left Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many, October 12, 1924, and arrived at 
Lakehurst, New Jersey, 81 hours 17 
minutes later, with 33 men on board. 


ad 


“How do you know you have athlete's 
foot?” 
"I gives out when I go to look for a job.” 








Miss Amelia Earhart, of Boston, was 
the first woman to make a nonstop flight 
across the Atlantic. In 1928 she, with 
Wilmer Stultz and Louis Gordon, flew 
from Trepassy, Newfoundland, to Burry 
Port, Wales, in a monoplane, 


Wonder how many people who ac- 
tually fly airplanes know how many 
different types of wooden parts go into 
the make-up of the average plane? 
Just 35, to be exact, and you're wel- 
come. Besides, an airplane may con- 
tain anywhere from 250 to 2,000 board 
feet of wood. And strange to say, many 
of these parts are just glued together. 
That’s why the Forest Products labora- 
tory of the Department of Agriculture 
has been busy for the past 10 years 
aking a thorough search for the bes! 
possible airplane glues. 

— 
SCIENCE SNICKERS 

That scientist who spent 20 years trying 
to split the second into millions of parts 
certainly didn’t care what he did with his 
time. 

\ device to milk cows by radio has been 
perfected, but a little interference by some 
of the air programs heard recently would 
surely curdle the product. 

Science now brings a device that will en- 
able the deaf to hear through their teeth. 
We take it that the first requisite will be 
that one have good “sound” teeth, 

An astronomer says that the men on 
Mars have eight legs. What a time they 
must have dodging the electrical connec- 
tions for the floor lamps, radios, irons, etc. 

Architects say that rubber will soon be 
used in building. It should make a fine 
end for garages. 

A microphone has been perfected that 
will even record the steps of a fly. Whew! 
That’s over our head. 

A German scientist has invented an axle 
grease that can be used as food. We've 
been eating that stuff for years, only we 
call it mayonnaise. 

Now they tell us that the north pole is 
shifting. Gosh, do we have to discover 
that all over again! 

And one scientist says, 
universe is an unimaginable 
Imagine that! 


“Beyond this 
nothing.” 


ao 


SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, DOC! 


In one of his syndicated articles Senator- 
Dr. Copeland says, “use all your teeth in 
chewing.” But Grandpa Wayback gums 
back that “only the painless dentist knows 
where two-thirds of mine are!” 


re 


EXTREMES 
In life some odd things come to pass, 
We struggle where we're put; 
The phrenologist stands at the head of 
the class, 
The chiropodist at the foot. 


— oo 


FAMILY TIES 
First Windy City Gangster—Dat’s a good 
lookin’ gat youse got dere. 
Second W. C. Gangster—Yeah, me mud- 
der gave it to me on me sixth boithday. 
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Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


A Remarkable Method that Has Come to 


the Rescue of Asthmatics. Send 
Today for Free Trial. 

If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma when it is cold and damp; if 
you choke and gasp for breath, don’t fail 
to send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co, 


triah of their remarkable method, 
No matter where you live or whether you 
have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have 
suffered for a lifetime and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even 
if you are utterly discouraged do not abandon 
hope but send today for this free trial, 


for a free 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


FRONTIER ASTHMA CO., 

268K Frontier Bldg., 462 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send free trial of your method to 





who derive largest 
protite know and 
heed certain sim- 


before applying for Patents. Our book, Patent-Sense, 
gives those facts: sent free. Write LACEY & LACEY, 
Estab. 1869. 635 F St. N.W., Dept.7. Washington, D. C. 


Here You Are! 


The Bargains You've Waited For 


Club Ne. 600 Club No. 610 


Home Friend Woman’s World 





Good Stories People’s Pop. Mo. 
Geattewoman Mag. $425 Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 


Amer. Pity Ini. Everybody's Poul- 

Farm Journal try Magazine 

The Pathfinder — Capper’s Farmer 
Club No. 601 The Pathfinder 

Home aoe apes 

Good 8 Club No. 611 


E ad os ny s Peul- S 25 Woman's World 
try Magazi Home Circle $ 

Successful 3a Pacmine Good Stories 50 

Illustrated Mechanics Household Mag. 

The Pathfinder | INus. Mechanics 

‘ | Farm Journal 





Club No. 602 
x cedlecratt, 2 yrs. [ze Pathfinder He. 
arm ceerns: Club No. 612 
pe Le Success $435 | Countey Home. 2 yrs. 
+ mand ree, jus. Mechanics 
The Pathfinder |e: Friend” $ 

Club No. 603 Gentlewoman Mag. Pena 
Household Good Stories 


The Pathfinder 


Club No, 613 
paemeenese Mngncine 
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A YANKEE FAMILY IN FRANCE 





Lyon, France 
Dec. 7, 1930 


EAR FOLKS—Over here in France 

D I have become convinced that one 

excellent way to know a nation 

is by the advertising. For advertising 

lays bare the tastes, the desires, the lit- 

tle hidden vanities of a people and then 
pokes them into action. 

What strikes me about French adver- 
tising is the limited scope of the sales’ 
appeal. The appeal is usually to the 
sense of economy. The French, espe- 
cially the housewives, are vastly inter- 
ested in small savings and are not 
tempted to buy a better radio because 
somebody else has one or a brand of 
cold cream because a society leader in- 
dorses it. 

The soft pedal is put on exaggerated 
claims, superlatives, of all kinds—evi- 
dently the manufacturers rate pretty 
highly the intelligence of the public. 


The posters displayed about town are 
fantastic in design and rather mean- 
ingless as a rule; they seem more in- 
tended to provoke a laugh than the 
urge to buy. The sentimental strain is 
completely lacking. Manufacturers do 
not express a tender solicitude about 
one’s children or home life. Nor do 
they stress the idea that they are ren- 
dering a service when they offer an 
article for sale. In this they again 
show a godly fear of the public. 


Also surprising is the limited use of 
advertising. The standard size of the 
newspapers is six pages, Sunday edi- 
tions included, and necessarily most of 
the space is devoted to news. Stories 
or articles occupy practically all the 
space in the magazines. Advertising in 
the street cars has made little headway 
—the only announcement in the car I 
usually take is a warning that the points 
of all hat pins must be covered. Styles 
may come and styles may go but that 
local regulation is for all time. 

Some of the stores to attract atten- 
tion use mechanical clowns and other 
comic figures, very ingenious and com- 
plicated in operation. I have often 
noticed a crowd deeply interested in 
the antics of these “silent salesmen” 
but have never seen the curiosity de- 
velop into anything profitable for the 
merchant. 

Though department stores give away 
toy balloons—they unfailingly shrink to 
nothing a few hours after the children 
get them—to purchasers of a certain 
amount of merchandise, the “one-cent” 
sale, or its equivalent, is unknown. 
Likewise unknown are “weeks” such 
as paint-and-clean-up week, first-aid 
week, prune week, and so on. Mother, 
on a day set apart for her, may never 
be the happy recipient of flowers, can- 
dy, or greeting cards. It is difficult to 
get the French to follow the herd; you 
need only to suggest his doing a thing 
to make him want to do something dia- 
metrically opposite. 

Advertisements of short-cuts to com- 
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mercial, literary, or social success are 
conspicuously few. 
accustomed to routine, to slow endeay- 
or, cannot believe that in a few hours 
of spare time he can double his salary, 
write a saleable short story, or become 
a brilliant conversationalist. Accept- 
ing his limitations with a shrug of the 
shoulders, he prefers making the most 
of what blessings he has to ruining his 
digestion (and good humor) in a doubt- 
ful struggle for greater benefits. 
Yours, 
SAM. 
sake dieneiiiiaaitia this ls 
A WHOLESALE HANGING 

What is claimed to be a record num- 
ber of men hung at one time on a single 
scaffold in the United States is cited 
by Lorenzo D. Waters, Tucson, Ariz., 
author. He writes The Pathfinder as 
follows: 


In the fall of 1862 the Sioux Indians stag- 
ed an uprising in Minnesota and many 
whites were murdered. Over 400 Indians 
were rounded up and given trials. Thirty- 
eight were found guilty of murder and 
sentenced to hang. On Dec. 25th, 1862, they 
were all executed on the same scaffold at 
the same time. The floor was so arranged 
that the cutting of one rope permitted it 
to drop down six feet. 

During the uprising the people who 
raised me just escaped across the Minnesota 
river in time to save their topknots. My 
father took part in the round up and was 
present and witnessed the hanging. I also 
have an early photograph which was taken 
just before the fatal drop was made. 


Re 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CAGE 


We were talking to the gentleman 
who owns the Benson wild animal farm 
at Hudson, N. H., that galaxy which in- 
cludes everything from an auk to an 
elephant, from a sea lion to a sea louse, 
with a few stuffed gorillas thrown in 
for still life. But why, we inquired, 
did he choose Hudson for his establish- 
ment? Because, quite simply, “it was 
his home; he lived there.” 
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'—feelied from Buen Humor, Madrid 


“Have you a permit to leave that auto 
there?” 

“Why, it isn’t obstructing traffic.” 

“I know that, but you've got to have a 
permit for throwing trash in the street.” 


The Frenchman, 


At least he lived there when he 
wasn’t on the road or, rather, in the 
air covering his markets which are 
scattered from the East Coast to the 
West. For the farm serves him in a 
double capacity as its population is 
not static. With one hand he gathers 
in admissions from the surrounding 
country folk for the privilege of press- 
ing the nose against yards of wire 
through a blur of hot sun and smeared 
ice cream cones. With the other hand 
he is forever turning over stock by sup- 
plying circuses and zoological gardens 
from his abundance. His sales can- 
vassing, as we have said, he does by 
plane, but when asked whether he 
didn’t tuck in a giraffe or two as a 
sample of his wares he replied gravely 
that his reputation didn’t require it. 

In short, he added, he only admitted 
the public to the farm as a matter of 
training for the animals. It accustomed 
them to being stared at. 


rr 2 


BOXES THAT RULE THE WORLD 


The cartridge box. 
The ballot box. 
The jury. box. 
The hat box. 


re 


JAPANESE VERSION 


California has many Japanese. That is 
why the Los Angeles sheriff’s office had quite 
a job on its hands in taking testimony from 
one George Y. Muramatsu who figured in 
an auto accident. His signed statement as 
printed in the Los Angeles Record read: 

“Mr. Okamoto, my good friend, is going 
to Japan, so I want to see him for shaking 
hand with he and Mrs. Okamoto. This 
morning, 5 a.m., got up from the bed, six, 
started from my home, Hawthorne. Came 
to Gardena, but to buy gasoline more, and 
did repair for safety, did examine genera- 
tor, choker and coil or other place, was very 
good condition, no trouble. After three 
minutes waited three gasoline men, ene 
gasoline lady, open and have gasoline. 

“Then started again and come to Mr. 
Okamoto’s house. After Mr. and Mrs. Oka- 
moto met with, he was busy to other places 
first. Then after 10 minutes, came out to 
the front porch of his house. Saw his car, 
John Welch car too was far about four or 
five. Telephone electric post, it is not 
danger. Rightway, broken my car right 
front car wheel all broken crooked one or 
two time. 

“Crooked steel piece of broken when all 
over street I went. His car too much speed 
is not, it is the big accident I believe. It 
is all the same a dream, I think. My in- 
surance yato (a statement to his insurance 
company) tell about all this, as it is a bet- 
ter one. Much obliged, thank you.” 


or? 


MORE BLUES 
The melancholy days are come, 
They fill us full of ire, 
We have to rise at 6 a.m. 
To start the furnace fire! 


_ OS or 


HEH, HEH! 


The poem we'd write for winter’s approach 
Would be filled up with dashes; 

For we’re the poor, unlucky roach 
Who has to tote out the ashes. 


_ Oi Oo 


Backgammon gowns are now being ad- 
vertised by New York stores. Of course it 
won't he long before they will be bringing 
out the contract ensemble and the ping 
pong creation. 
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WHY CHINESE ADOPTED QUEUES 

After the Manchus conquered China 
in 1644 they compelled all Chinese men 
to shave the fore and top part of the 
head and to wear the remaining hair 
in a braid at the 
back of the neck 
as a sign of sub- 
jugation and loy- 
alty to the new 
masters. Chinese 
women, howev- 
er, would not 
comply with the 
Manchu custom 
and were not 
forced to wear 
queues. 

Previously the 
Chinese men had 
worn their hair long and tied in a knot 
at the top of the head. The tonsure 
and the braided queue had been bor- 
rowed by the Manchus from the sur- 
rounding Tartar tribes. At first the 
Chinese resented this badge of degrada- 
tion imposed by the Manchu emperors, 
but as generations passed they not only 
became reconciled to the Tartar prac- 
tice but were loath to give it up. 

The queue, called the pigtail by 
Westerners, became the most cherished 
and characteristic feature of the na- 
tional costume, and the Chinese them- 
selves were often humorously called 
pigtails. Nevertheless, although they 
submitted to the queue during life, it 
was customary to put up the hair of 
their dead according to the practice of 
their ancestors, thus indicating thal, 
though subject to the Manchus in life, 
they were independent of them in death. 


In 1898 it was reported that the em- 








Name O’Howls 





O. Graves is the coroner of Gibson 
county, Ind. 

An author named Grubb has written a 
book ‘on the potato. 

The national Association of Broadcasters 


is headed by Walter J. Dam of Milwaukee. 


Sam Roundtree is a member of the Idaho 
forestry service. 

The superintendent of the Bagdad Land 
and Lumber Co, at Bagdad, Fla. is Mr. 
Work, while the assistant superintendent 
is Mr. Sweat. 

A plumbing company specializing in 
faucets is located on Dropps strect, Kansas 
City. 

Prohibition officers recently raided a huge 
moonshine still on the Brandy branch in 
west Florida. 

I, B. Human, M.D., is a sign at Jones- 
boro, Ark, 

According to the Baltimore American, 
the Treator-Ruff wedding took place there 
recently. 

: The St. Louis Post-Dispatch reports Mrs. 
Stella Ice suing Dr. Ralph Ice for too much 
cold shoulder. 








A CORNER IN THIS AND THAT 









peror of China was considering a pro- 
posal to abolish the queue by royal 
decree. When in 1911 the Chinese over- 
threw the Manchu dynasty and estab- 
lished a republic millions of men cut 
off their queues as a sign of their lib- 
eration from alien rule. Leaders of the 
revolution encouraged the people to dis- 
card the ancient symbol of subjection, 
and during the next few years many 
local magistrates and governors com- 
manded the people in their districts to 
cut off the queue, and in many cases 
forced them to do so. At present only 
a few Chinese wear queues and most 
of these live in remote sections of the 
country. One can travel over large 
parts of China without ever seeing one 
of these once familiar symbols of the 
Manchu conquest. 


ee 


NORWAY GETS JAN MAYEN 

Great Britain formally recognized 
Norway’s claim to Jan Mayen, desolate 
island lying between Greenland and 
northern Norway. The island, which 
was discovered by Henry Hudson in 
1607, is 34 miles long and nine miles 
wide and is rarely visited except by ex- 
plorers, sealers, trappers and whalers. 
Since 1921 Norway has maintained an 
observatory and a wireless station on 
Jan Mayen. Last May the King of Nor- 
way issued a decree formally claiming 
sovereignty to the desolate arctic island. 

a 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 

A recent census taken by the govern- 
ment of Chile disclosed ‘that there are 
now 293 inhabitants on Juan Fernan- 
dez, the lonely island in the Pacific on 
which Alexander Selkirk, the original 
“Robinson Crusoe,” spent several years 
of self-imposed exile. Selkirk was a 
buccaneer and was marooned on the 
island at his own request in 1704. Daniel 
Defoe, hearing of his experiences, wove 
Selkirk’s experiences into “Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

7~S ee ™ 


ODE TO LEAVES! 
The trees‘ know when it’s time to leave, 
So have some sense, I take it— 
But they’re sure dumb the winter time 
To pick for going naked. 
oo 

Once upon a time a wife went through 
her husband’s pockets to make sure the 
poor dear had change cnough for his lunch. 
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Rupture No Longer 
Spoils My Fun 


**Now that I amridof my 
rupture and do not wear 
a truss, I enjoy dancing 
again, There are man 
things I now do that 
could not even attempt 
before, also my work is a 
pleasure instead of a 
task. To look at me now, 
no one would believe that 
I ever was crippled by a 
rupture. ’’ 

This is the way people 
write us after ridding 
themselves of rupture 
by using STUART’S 
ADHESIF PLAPAO- 
PADS. Stacks of 
sworn to endorse- 
ments report success 
—without delay from work. 


The PLAPAO-PADS are designed to 
assist nature in closing the hernial opening 
so the rupture can’t come down. When 
this is accomplished, mechanical espns 
will no longer be needed. The PLAPAO- 
PADS cling to the body without straps, 
buckles or springs. Easy to apply—com- 
paratively inexpensive and comfortable. 

Convince yourself by actually testing 
‘‘PLAPAO’’, SEND NO MONEY. Just 
mail the coupon below and secure a free 
test of the remedial factor ‘‘PLAPAO”’ 
the muscle rejuvinator. 


Test of Factor “PLAPAO” =a 




















j Plapao Laboratories, Inc. 
123 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


I 

! 

Send me FREE Trial Plapao and 48- page book ! 

| on Rupture. No charge for this now or later, | 
| 
| 
| 
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Don’t Suffer 
With Piles! 


Wonderful Results Obtained From Page 
internal-External Combination Treatment 


TRIAL TREATMENT FREE 


Thousands upon thousands have found quick 
relief from pile pains and suffering, with the 
Page Internal Tablet Combination Treatment, 
which through its internal as well as external 
action makes it the correct way, That's why the 


| Page method is so quick-acting and effective. 


“Stop! I’m rid of my CATARRHAL DEAFNESS” 
Thousands have enjoyed this relief through Hall’s 
Catarrh Medicine. Reduced the swelling in the 
Eustachian tubes; cleared out the poisons; and 
found their hearing restored! Acting through the 
blood, Hall’s reaches these ear passages as no wash 
or spray can. Begin this 2-in-1 treatment today! 


HALL’ 


Successful for over 50 years 


Combined treatment at your Druggist's, or send 8c 
to F. J. Cheney & Co,, Dept. 1312, Toledo, Ohio, 
Things You Should Know” Free. 
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Don’t continue to suffer pile pains and discom- 
fort. Write now for free trial package. Send 
ho money—just your name and address, Pack- 
age Will be sent prepaid in plain wrapper, 


E. R. PAGE CO., 304S Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 
Pathfinder 5 cts. a Copy on all Newsstands 














CATARRHA 
MEDICINE 
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“I hope you are not one of 
those men who go home and 
find fault with the dinner,” 
said Kidder. 

“No,” replied Growcher, “my 
wife and I eat at a restaurant 
where we both can find fault.” 


Broecoli—Why did Sophon- 
isba marry that man. He’s deaf 
and dumb and has St. Vitus 
dance. 

Spinachi—Her ideal was a 
man of few words and plenty 
of action, 


Scollop—Well, I had to give 
Susie the air—she turned out 
to be one of those Iowa girls. 

Wollop — Whatya mean, 
“Iowa girls”? 

Scollop — You know — “Iowa 
dressmaker’s bill,” “Towa 
month’s rent,” etc. 





Mr. Beefleigh—May I have 
the pleasure of the next dance 
with you? 

Miss Slimlass—You may. I 
know I won't get any pleasure 
out of it. 


Client—What do you think 
of the idea of giving the money 
back to the bank and asking 
for a light sentence? 

Lawyer—Rotten! How would 
you be able to pay me then? 


Joax—How is it that people 
in the electric welding business 
are not hurt by the current 
economic depression? 

Hoax—Don’t ask me. 

Joax—That’s easy. They get 
all the breaks. 


“How did the detectives dis- 
cover that the gangster was 
disguised as a woman?” 

“He passed a milliner’s win- 
dow without looking in.” 


Billswiggle — I suppose in 
these times you live im appre- 
hensive trepidation, don’t you? 

Dinklespoof—No; I live in 
the suburbs. 


Bricklayer (first day on job) 
—Guess I can’t work here— 
there’s no place to park my 
auto. 7 

Boss—-No, you won't do. We 
can only use bricklayers who 
have their own chauffeurs. 
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Teacher—Meshach, Shadrach 
and Abednego walked inside 
the fiery furnace, and they 
weren’t even singed. 

William—We have a furnace 
like that in our apartment 
house. 


Cutajar—Well, old Bill Emp- 
tyhead has played his last prac- 
tical joke. 

Chlupp—So? I hadn’t heard. 

Cutajar — Yes, he died, be- 
queathing his brains to science. 


“Jimmy Ripsnort is the worst 
boy in school, Perey, and I 
want you to keep just as far 
away from him as you pos- 
sibly' can.” 

“I do, Ma. He stays at the 
head of the class most of the 
time.” 


Mahoney—Do you think Miss 
Howler has wonderful control 
of her voice? 

Baloney—No, I don’t. She 
sings every time anyone asks 
her to. 


Elephantdown—I tell you, no 
one can fool my wife. 

Horsefeathers—Then how did 
you get her? 


Grocer—What is it, Sonny? 

Professor’s Son—I’m_ tryin’ 
to ’member what ma wanted me 
to git in this jug. 

Grocer—What jug? 

Professor’s Son—Gee! I for- 
got the jug. 


“There’s a roach in my 
prunes,” complained the board- 
er. 

“Well, you’re the first to 
complain,” icily returned the 
landlady. 

“I hope you'll excuse me. But 
—you see—I’m a vegetarian.” 





Little Grace—What makes a 
balloon go up? 


Talkative Visitor —Gas and 
hot air. 
Little Grace—W hat keeps you 


from going up? 


Gunbusta — You say _ the 
Funks are going to move? 

Pistola—They must be. I 
see they have begun to scratch 
matches on the walls. 


LUCID INTERVALS 


Matteossian—Well, Old Man, 
I must be off. 

Jergenslotion—I thought so 
the first time I met you. 





Mrs. Crabber—And you have 
the nerve to ask $5 a bottle for 
that nerve tonic? 


Clerk—Certainly, madam. It 


shows what it will do. I take 


it regularly. 


Bumm—I told that man I was 
so dead broke that I had to 
sleep outdoors, but he wouldn’t 
give me a nickel. 

Bummer—What’s the matter 
—was he a Scotchman? 

Bumm—No; he said he was 
sleeping outdoors himself and 
had to pay the doctor for tell- 
ing him to do it. 


Lissen—Linerimer has won 
quite a reputation as a poet, 
hasn’t he? 

Hurja—yYes, it is generally 
conceded that he has no in- 
ferior. 


Mrs. Henry Peck—Let’s see, 
what is the name of that place 
where so much was done to- 
wards promoting peace in the 
world? 

Henry—Reno, my dear, 


Senator X—We ought to in- 
vestigate the expenditures of 
these candidates? 

Senator Z—How much did 
they spend? 

Senator X—Fifty thousand 
dollars, 

Senator Z—What will an in- 
vestigating committee cost? 

Senator X—About $50,000. 

Senator Z—That’s not bad. 
We'll take the matter up. 





Wedlong—My dear, it’s no 
use for you to look at those 
hats; I haven’t more than a 
dollar in my pocket. 

Mrs. Wedlong—You might 
have known when we came out 
that [Pd want to buy a few 
things. 

Wedlong—I did. 


“Did your husband die a 
natural death?” Mrs, Donwig- 
gle was asked. 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “He 
had a doctor.” 


Prison Visitor—Ah! my poor 
man, I suppose poverty brought 
you to this? 

Convict No. 131313—On the 
contrary, I was simply coin- 
ing money! 


_Goodman—Resist the tempta- 
tion, 
Weakley—I would, but it may 
never come again. 


Friend—I hear you got a tre- 
mendous ovation at the theater 
the night you appeared. 

Actor — Yes, I told them I 
would not go on with my act 
until they quieted down. 





Parson—Steady now, Sister 
Brown. Be steady till yo’ am 
thoroughly ’mersed, an’ yo’ will 
come up whiter dan snow. 


Sister Brown—Oh, Parson, 


dat’s askin’ too much. Just a 


cream color’ll do. 


Wasey—See the crowd going 
in to view Deadbeat’s remains. 
He must have been well liked, 
after all. 

Kudner—Noaq; those are col- 
lectors who were never able to 
see him while he was alive. 


College President—You told 
your class that a family on tour 
could live on $718 a year. Are 
you sure of that? 

Domestic Economy Profes- 
sor—Absolutely. Reliable sta- 
tistics prove it. 

President—Fine, I’m glad to 
hear it because we are cutting 
your salary 40% next year. 


Appel—I have never yet sent 
a subordinate off on a fool’s 
errand. 

Sasse—No, it’s much better 
to go yourself. 


Shipwrecked Prof.—In my 
own country I am considered 
a man of letters. 

Cannibal King—Good! We'll 
make you into alpahbet soup! 


“Awah, awah—Confound it, 
madam, your dog has bitten 
me on the leg.” 

“Oh, I'm so sorry. Here, 
Fido, [ll punish you for that! 
I shall take this pretty piece of 
ribbon off your collar for a 
whole week!” 
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The modern man makes over his medicine 
chest to conform with the modern drug store. 


WINTER GRIDIRON ROAST 

Either this columnist era has spoiled 
the effect or wags of the Gridiron Club 
are weakening, for the December din- 
ner of that “exclusive” organization of 
Washington press correspondents was 
as water compared with the wine of its 
past. President Hoover and other dis- 
tinguished guests attended a very tame 
affair in which most of the gags and 
parodies harked back to the November 
elections or resorted to that old re- 
liable stand-by, prohibition. 

The nation’s chief executive was forc- 
ed to see a member portraying Senator 
Fess, mounted on a steed labeled Vol- 
stead, bidding farewell to an army of 
lame ducks but assuring them that he 
will get them jobs as diplomats or 
judges, for “the Old Guard dies, but 
never surrenders—the pay roll!” Miss 
Democracy was pictured as Cinderella 
throwing off her tattered garments and 


stepping forward in royal raiment 
under a wand bearing a dollar sign 


waved by “Fairy Godmother” Raskob. 
The verse, “Out Where the West Be- 
gins,” was rewritten: 


Out where the home brew’s a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the wets begin; 
Out where the moonshine’s a little brighter, 
Where the sugar corn is a trifle whiter, 
Where the drys go home just a wee bit 
tighter, 
That’s where the wets begin. 


A spokesman for the “reds” thanked 
tepresentative Hamilton Fish for giv- 
ing so much publicity to the communist 
cause, saying: “If let alone, you and 
your red-hunting friends will do more 
to upset governments than all us revo- 
lutionists combined. Comrades, three 
cheers for Hamilton Fish, the revolu- 
ltionists’ friend!” A parody on “She Was 
Only a Bird in a Gilded Cage” was sung 
for the benefit of Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick. 


> Orr eo __—_—_—— 


“OLD MAID” UNDER FIRE 


Two well known British women 
agreed in addresses before the unmar- 
ried women’s exhibition in London that 
“old maid” is an objectionable term. 
Ishbel MacDonald, daughter of the 








Prime Minister, declared that “women 
are entitled to be called bachelor girls, 
rather than be regarded as failures in 
the marriage market.” She said she is 
“greatly annoyed when people, dis- 
cussing some attractive girl, remark that 
she would make a good wife.” “People 
don’t seem to realize that a girl, because 
she is nice and has common sense, is 
not going to become a ‘good wife’ just 
for anyone. Her choice has been much 
reduced by the war.” Dame Louise Mc- 
llroy, noted physician, did not agree 
with Ishbel on the substitute for “old 
maid.” She preferred “spinster” to 
“bachelor girl.” “Spinster,” she said, 
“is a good, old-fashioned word, much 
to be preferred to the modern term.” 
Neither of the speakers said a good 
word for “maiden lady.” 
ee 
ASSORTED SMILES 

The hard part of a school icacher’s job 
is trying to reform the language of small 
boys who listen to Amos ’n’ Andy. 

A real quick thinker is a man who doesn’t 
have to play eeny-meeny-miney-mo in front 
of the cafeteria counter. 

Arthur Baldwin says that Adam was the 
first cad. Wonder if he can tell us who 
was the first caddy. 

You may break, you may shatter stock 
marts if you will, but folks will keep up 
with the Joneses still. 

Then there is the traffic cop who suffers 
from insomnia and counts autos to put 
himself to sleep. 

ES SS ee 

To speed is but human; to get caught is 

fine. 





OPPORTUNITIES| 
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AGENTS __ 
MAGIC GAS Equals s Gas 3c Gallon 


Harmless, guaran- 

teed product. Used by largest Bus Companies. Cir- 
culars, Labels, Letterheads with agent’s name furnished. 
Particulars and proof free. P. A. LePebvre & Co. Ltd, 
33 Magic Gas Bidg., Alexandria, Ont. 


AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 

patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN, making Sparkling Glass 
Name and Number Plates, Checkerboards, Signs. Big 


book and sample free. E. _ Palmer, 546, Wooster, Ohio. 


SELL, RENT AND BUY Used Correspondence School 
Courses and: Educatiqnal Books for me. Wonderful 

opportunity. Catalogue and details free. Address, 

Mountain, Pisgah, A ma. 

MANUFACTURER WANTS DISTRIBUTOR for new 
“Pocket Radio,”’ only $3.85. ‘Sells itself with music.’ 

Pays 100% profit. Spencer Radio, Dept. 11, Akron, O. 
















































































































ete is BABY CHICKS 
BIG HUSKY CHICKS FOR 1931 Only 7c up Beg 
discounts on early orders. Guaranteed to live Easy 
200-300 egg strains. Superior Certified Cata- 


terms. 
l 


ue free. Superior Hatchery, Box S-1. Windsor, Mo 





BIBLE PROPHECY 
ELIJAH COMING BEFORE CHRIST. Wonderful Book 
y 


P. Megiddo Mission. Rocheste N 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIE Ss 


sent Free. 





WHEAT—CORN— $10 Buys Option 5,000 Bushels. Pos- 
sibility large profits. Particulars Free Grain 
Traders Service, XM39 W. Adams, Chicaco 


COMPOSERS, STORIES, POEMS, ETC. 


SONGWRITERS! Advance royalty payments, new talk- 
ing picture song requi rements, etc fully explained 
in our free instructive booklet. Write today Song 


oems examined free. Newcomer 


dway. New York. 


Associates, 1674-B 






__ FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
OWN A FARM in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana. Idaho, 





Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms. 
Free literature; mention state H. W. Byerly, 107 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn a 7 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 


man Co., Dept. 15, Lincoln. Nebr. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING _ 








FILMS DEVELOPED. “Special Trial Offer Any size 
kodak film develo; Sc, prints 3c each. Trial 6x10 
enlargement in har t ier 40c. Overnight Service. 
P inishi ] Ave. Roanoke, Va. 


FUR Panu 


A LARGER INCOME WITH LESS EFFORT awaits you! 
eae literature muaied. United Fur Ranches, Inc., 


HELP WANTED—MALE, FEMALE 


WOMEN TO SEW: Material prepaid to your home. 

Plain sewing, steady work. No canvassing Send 
stamped envel for prices we pay. Universal Co., 
Desk 3, Philadelphia, Pa 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES—WORK AT HOME during 

spare time. Substantial weekly pay: experience un- 
necessary. Dignified employment for honest, sincere, 
ambitious persons. Advancement League. Naperville, Il. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Make Big Money. We start you, 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. Fed- 
eral Pure Food Co.. R23ii Archer, Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 
GET OUTDOOR GOV'T JOB; $140-$200 month; 
tion. Patrol forests and parks: protect game 
for details. Delmar Institute, B8, Denver, Colo 
MEN-WOMEN, 16-50. $105.00-$280.00 month. Steady 
Government Jobs. Sample coaching free. Write imme- 
diately. Franklin Institute. Dept. W24, Rochester, N Y. 
LEARN TO INVENT. Make $1,000,000.00° Education 
unnecessary. Easy course $1. Apata i426 Madi- 
son, Chicago. 
INVENTIONS 





vaca- 
Write 


INVENTIONS WANTED Patented, unpatented. If you 
have an idea for sale write, Hartie: Box 928, 

Bangor, Maine. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 


ag ay Write Adam 
Louis. Mo 


Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright, 


SaaaAT, 


COUGHS STOPPED OR NO PAY. . Write for free book- 
let telling how it is done. Nashville Medicine Co., 
5 Benson Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


PILES—RED CROSS Trial Treatment Sent Free. Ad- 
dress Rea Co., Dept. 25, Minneapolis, Minn 


VITAPATHY, A REVELATION. Cures anything cur 
able. Free Trial. Vitapathy, 1464 Iranistan Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 


Coins. Keep All old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New [Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Guaranteed Cash Prices 25 years in business 


Clarke Coin Company, Box 30, Le Roy, N.Y 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—Time Counts in Applying for Patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free 
Book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ form. No charge for 
information on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 698-G Security Savings and 

ommercial Bank Building. Washington. D C 
Lae Ger ae ne Nag ty PERSONAL ca 
LOVE LETTERS! How to write them, i0c Corre 
spond for Friendship or Marriage. Modern Libr: 


Box_1444-BB, Detroit, Mich 

’ > ee ; WIRELESS 

LEARN WIRELESS (Radio) and Morse telegraph) 
School, oldest and largest: endorsed by Telegraph 

Radio, Railway and Government officials Expenses 

low—can earn part. Catalogue free. Dodge's Insti e 

Pine St., Valparaiso, Ind 













This Book Piveshevevcstel woublocfong 
Is FREE! SSLanta ite Piles can be suc- 


The Pathfinder, December 27, 1930 Page 3! 


ILES 


CAUSE MANY DISEASES 


Piles ‘or rectal trouble of any kind is treacherous. It has 
wrecked the health of thousands of men and women. The Book 
illustrated below—“Piles Treated WithoutSurgery”’ willexplain 
to you the McCleary treatment by which more than 20,000 men 
and women have been permanently relieved of rectal trouble. 

Our reference list contains names of former 
> from B... Xa state, 






@ and many 







not delay—but write 
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Given ANYONE to NAME 
This NEW Perfume — 


Here is an amazing offer! 


One that should excite your 5 


imagination. Every man, woman and child has an equal 
opportunity to win this $1,000.00 in cash and a trip with 
all expenses paid to the wonderland of movie stars. We 
need a name for this marvelous new perfume, and before we spend 
thousands of dollars in advertising it, we want to be sure it has the 
best possible name. So important is it that we get a good name, that 
we are offering this splendid prize to those who will help us find it. 


YOU CAN BE THE 
WINNER 


Think of it—just by’ sending us the most suit- 
able name you can win $1,000.00 in cash and a 
FREE trip jo Hollywood. It doesn’t matter 
whether the name you submit is on the finest 
stationery, ordinary paper or just a card. Only 
the name will count and even the most simple 
name may win. ‘The name. may be suggestive 
of the rare fragrance or the everlasting charm 
of this perfume, or it may-be a coined word 
with no meaning but an accent which lends 
itself to charm and remance, The most suit- 
able name will win, and if you win_ the 
$1,000.00 in cash, you can also have the FREE 
trip to Hollywood if you send in your sug- 
gestion at once! 


$2200.00 in Cash 
Paid These Winners 


Mrs. Jobe of South Dakota, 
whose picture appears to the 
left, and Miss Burbank of 
Maine, both submitted the 
winning name ‘“‘Olinol” for our 
new soap, and each received 
$1,100.00 in cash. Mrs. Jobe 
and her husband plan to use 
this money and pay on their 
home. Miss Burbank writes 
that this money “will lend 
great assistance to one no 
longer able to command a salary.’’ You may be 
even more fortunate than these two winners 
by sending us a name for our new Perfume at 
once, inasmuch as you may receive both 
$1,000.00 in cash and @ FREE trip to Hollywood, 
or if vou prefer, $500.00 cash-——$1,500.00 in all. 


Contest Rules 


This contest is open to everyone eon y members 
of this firm, its employees and their relatives. 


Here is a real opportunity to visit 
the famous city of movie stars 
With all expenses paid. You can 
See the show places of Hollywood 
and Los Angeles with a private 
car and chauffeur at your com- 
mand, You can spend an entire 
Week with all railroad expenses 
paid for, as well as your hotel ac- 
commodations and meals. You 
will have. an opportunity of ob- 
serving a motion picture in the 
making, and seeing some of the 
stars who have appeared on the 
screen at your favorite theatre. 
This free trip is given the winner 
just for promptness, and is in ad- 
dition to the $1,000.00 in cash. 
Send a name at once, be the win- 
ner, and enjoy a glorious trip to 
the wonderland of Hollywood with 
all expenses paid, then return to 
your home with our check for 
$1,000.00 in your pocket. If for 
any reason the winner is unable 
to make the trip, we will send 
the $1,000.00 and an additional 
$500.00 cash for promptness, 
or a total of $1,500.00. 


Each contestant may send only one name. Sending two or more names will cause all 


names submitted by that person to be thrown out. 


The prize will be awarded to the 


one sending the name we choose from among those submitted. Contest closes April 


30, 1931. All names must reach us by that date. 


in case of ties. 


Duplicate prizes will be given 


To win the promptness prize-—or $500.00—-the wining name suggested must be 
mailed within three days after our announcement is read. 


HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. 203, 


1023 N. Sycamore Ave. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


ee ne ae 


Every Name 
Qualified to Win 


Everyone who sends a name has 
an equal chance to win. There are 
no other qualifications—nothing 
to buy or sell—nothing else to do 
to win $1,000.00 in cash and a 
FREE trip to Hollywood if you 
are prompt. Most any name may 
win. It may be suggestive of the 
name of a bird or a flower or a 
girl’s name, such as Sweetmarie, 
Jennielee, or Mary Pat. There are 
any number of names which might 
be suggested, anyone of which 
may Win; such as Sweet Sixteen, 
Bloom of Youth, My Girl, or June 
Night. With a little thought prob- 
ably you can suggest a name 
which will be even better. Don’t 
think you can’t win, for your op- 
portunity is just as good as any- 
one’s who will send in a name. 
Do it now. It may bring you fame 
and fortune. 
(C) H. M. P. Co. 1930. 


HOLLYWOOD MARVEL PRODUCTS CO., 
. 203, 1023 N; Sycamore Ave., 


Enclosed is my suggestion for a name. 
Date this announcement was read 


Date my suggestion is mailéd 


Note—Bei promet qpatties you for the prompt- 


ness prize outlined 


¥ 








